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IRELAND 
For this year’s Holiday 


Inland there is glorious mountain and lough scenery 
in bewildering variety. Historic castles and monastic 
ruins, delightful old market towns and country villages. 
The Irish Tourist Association can supply all informa- 
tion regarding any individual resort. 

Guide and particulars of Holiday and Tourist Vares ; Great 
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any L. MS or G.W. Station, Office or Agency. 
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|‘ the busy world as we know it to-day we 
may sometimes fail to notice those who, 
fearful of approaching blindness, timidly 
stretch out their hands for help. Yet, 
having noticed, who is there among 
us who would brush those hands aside ? 


A Donation or Legacy to 


‘MOORFIELDS’ 
will help 
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HERE were no elections in Czechoslovakia last Sunday— 

the final votes are to be cast on the 12th—and interest 
during the week-end was transferred from the Sudeten 
German to the Slovak question, owing mainly to the arrival 
of a deputation of American Slovaks from the United States 
aid the holding of two mass demonstrations at Bratislava 
on successive days, one addressed by Father Hlinka, the 
Slovak autonomist leader, and the other by Dr. Hodza, the 
Prime Minister of Czechoslovakia, who is himself a Slovak. 
Father Hlinka represents a minority party among the Slovaks, 
the Slovak Clerical Party, who while declaring themselves 
fully loyal to the Republic, demand various forms of autonomy. 
The majority Slovaks, who stand for the fullest form of 
Czechoslovak unity, warmly responded to Dr. Hodza’s appeal 
for the manifestation of that unity in the moment of national 
crisis. The Hlinka demonstration is, of course, being 
exploited by the German Press, which is pursuing a policy 
of sustained provocation, as a manifestation of hostility to 
alleged Czech domination, but that does not alter the fact that 
aclear majority of the nation is solidly Czechoslovak. The 
situation throughout the country is completely peaceful and 
itis probable that after next Sunday’s elections the reservists 
who were called up may be disbanded. There are, however, 
Persistent rumours that in face of the external menace military 
service in Czechoslovakia is to be increased from two years to 
three. Meanwhile discussions between the Government and 
the German and other minorities are continuing. 

* * x x 

Barbarism and Bombs 

Civilisation is being confronted by Germany, Italy and 
Japan with an appalling and to all appearance insoluble 
problem. The brutal and barbaric savagery of the bombing 
maids in Spain and China produces in every casual reader 
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of the daily papers a sense of sickening despair of the future 
of the human race. If a distinction is to be drawn between 
degrees of barbarism, the palm no doubt must go to Japan, 
who makes no secret of her intention to employ frightfulness 
without restraint or limit as a means to blast a way to 
victory. The stories of the carnage in the crowded streets 
and alleys of Canton increase in hideousness daily. The 
slaughter in Spain, inflicted mainly, there is little doubt, 
by German and Italian airmen, is on a smaller scale, but 
little less indiscriminate. What action a country like Great 
Britain can take in such circumstances is a question to which 
critics who gird, like Mr. Lloyd George, at the Government 
for its supineness would do well to supply some answer. 
The proposal to send international commissions to Spain to 
investigate bombed areas and discover what military objectives 
they in fact contained is a good one, and it is to be hoped 
that the United States may agree to co-operate, as Norway 
and Sweden have already done. The reports of the Com- 
missions may arouse the moral indignation of the world, 
but it is idle to suppose that that will trouble the totalitarian 
Governments greatly. Retaliation in kind means sinking 
to the level of the aggressors. But Italy at least could be 
told that if she values the recent agreement these things 
must cease. 
* * *x *x 

Air War in Spain 

Apart from the bombing outrages there is no military 
movement of outstanding importance in Spain to report. 
A new offensive by General Franco was announced at the 
beginning of the week, and substantial progress has in fact 
been made by the Nationalist forces advancing on the coast 
town of Castillon; but this is simply the continuance of a 
prolonged operation. In the north bombs have again been 
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dropped on French soil and the Prime Minister, M. Daladier, 
has given orders that any aeroplanes seen to cross the frontier 
shall immediately be fired on or engaged by French fighters. 
Steps as effective cannot unfortunately be taken for the 
protection of British ships in Spanish harbours, for the 
Nationalists argue with some show of plausibility that they 
are entitled to bomb the ports and that if British ships are 
lying in the ports it may be impossible to avoid hitting 
them. There have, however, been flagrant cases in which 
British ships have obviously been deliberately attacked by 
low-flying aeroplanes. It is clearly part of the insurgents’ 
considered policy to achieve their ends by terrorising civilian 
populations and effecting a partial blockade of Government 
Spain by attacking ships of any nationality which are carrying 
goods of any kind to Government ports. The British 
Government cannot demand that a port shall not be bombed 
because a British ship is unloading there, for that would be 
in effect intervention on the side of the Republicans. Its 
problem is to decide when an attack on a British ship is 
deliberate and devise some measure more effective than 
a diplomatic protest for dealing with the situation. 
*x *« «x x 

Japan’s Advance 

The Japanese are now driving westward along the Lunghai 
railway in an attempt to strike at the railway from Peking to 
Hankow. On Monday Kaifeng was captured; the Chinese 
are expected to resist the advance to their utmost, but they 
are also prepared for a general retreat in order to save their 
connexions with Hankow, which, in preparation for an 
imminent attack, is being evacuated by civilians. These 
successes, however, do not satisfy the new Government in 
Tokyo, which appears to understand by a “ more vigorous 
prosecution of the war” the merciless bombing of civilians. 
Canton was bombed twice on Monday, with the loss of 
1,500 lives, and three times on Tuesday. Unaffected by 
the horror caused all over the world by such massacres, the 
Japanese promise that there is worse to come. The Chinese 
will need all their stoicism and their new-found unity to resist 
such barbarous attempts to break their morale. They may 
gain some confidence, however, from the five years “ non- 
aggression ” pact which, it is reported, has been signed with 
the U.S.S.R. The pact appears to provide for the supply of 
trained volunteers from the U.S.S.R. in return for oppor- 
tunities for increased Communist propaganda in China. 
Russia’s methods of penetrating China may yet prove more 
successful than those which Japan prefers. 

x x * * 


The Jamaica Disturbances 

The situation in Jamaica is still grave, and in some of the 
parishes troops have had to be called out and have been forced 
to fire on the mob. But the problem to be solved has changed 
considerably from what it was when the troubles began ; 
Mr. Bustamente, the Labour leader, is now trying, without 
much success, to persuade his followers to return to work 
and accept the wage increases secured through negotiation 
with the Conciliation Board. The workers, however, think, 
with some reason, that so much having been achieved by out- 
breaks of violence, more violence will achieve more. It is 
unfortunately true, in Jamaica as in Trinidad, that violence 
has been able to secure in a short time reforms which have 
been neglected for years; there could be no greater condem- 
nation of colonial administration. But by now violence has 
served its purpose, which was to draw attention to the condi- 
tions and needs of the workers ; it is to be hoped they will 
not prejudice their unanswerable case by refusing to accept 
the terms now offered. These terms can, or should be, only 
a beginning. What is now needed is the restoration of order 
in which urgent reforms can be taken in hand. The Colonial 
Office has received a serious warning; it is now its duty, 
and the duty of Crown Colony administrations, to work fast 
in introducing the improvements which can no longer be 
postponed in the conditions of the workers. 


—== 
ae 


Poland’s Minority in Germany 


Herr Hitler has very strongly and frequently asserted 
Germany’s right to intervene in the affairs of other countries 
in defence of her minorities abroad ; by the same reasoning 
Poland appears to have every excuse for intervening in 
Germany in defence of the Polish minority, numbering 
1,500,000, in Upper Silesia, Westphalia and East Prusgiq 
In a memorandum addressed to the German Minister of the 
Interior, Herr Frick, the League of Poles in Germany haye 
protested strongly against the educational, cultural, ang 
economic discrimination from which they suffer, and com. 
plain that, against their convictions, they are forced to join 
Nazi organisations and that they are excluded from public 
and municipal life. They assert that, since Herr Hitler 
came to power, the position of the Poles has become “ not. 
ably worse.” Such discrimination is a logical result of 
Nazi doctrines, but it may have unfortunate effects for Herr 
Hitler. It weakens his case, such as it is, against the Czech 
Government and it may be a decisive influence on the attitude 
of Poland. Those who believe that all Herr Hitler wants 
is “fair play” for minorities would do well to make a 
detailed and accurate comparison between the positions of 
the Sudeten Germans in Czechoslovakia, of the Poles and 
Danes in Germany, and of the Germans in the South Tyrol, 
whom the Fiihrer appears to have completely abandoned, 

*« * * * 
French Socialists’ Policy 


The critical question in French politics at the moment js 
how long M. Daladier can retain the support of the Radicals’ 
allies in the Popular Front, and they, in. turn, the support 
of their more extremist followers. So long as M. Daladier 
does not try to attack the fundamental achievements of the 
Front Populaire, he can depend on the Socialist and 
Communist leaders; and they thereby protect themselves 
against an alliance of the Radicals with the Right. Neverthe- 
less, suspicions of M. Daladier’s intentions place a great 
strain on the discipline of the working-class parties, as was 
shown by the discussions at the Socialist Congress at Royan 
this week. The expulsion from the party of M. Piven, 
leader of the “‘ dissolved ”’ Socialist Federation of the Seine, 
and his mixed and fanatical following of left-wing Socialists, 
Trotskyists, anarchists, and pacifists, means the formation 
of a new extreme-Left party; and there is a grave danger 
of a larger split among the Socialists, with immediate 
effects on M. Daladier’s position in the Chamber. For 
the moment, however, M. Blum retains the mastery of his 
party, and he and the Communists’ leaders will certainly doall 
they can to maintain the status quo. 

* * * *« 
The Confessional Pastors’ Oath 


The strength and skill of the German Protestants’ struggle 
against the all-embracing demands of National Socialism 
are once again illustrated by the concession they have wrung 
from the authorities appointed by the State to control Church 
affairs. The Evangelical pastors had protested against the 
demand that by May 31st they should take an oath, adminis- 
tered by the highest ecclesiastical authority in each district, 
of loyalty to the Fiihrer and Chancellor. They claimed 
that, while they were willing to swear loyalty, a political oath 
could not be administered by a Church authority. Their claim 
has now been recognised and they will be allowed to take the 
oath in the presence of a representative of the State, and with 


the reservation that it binds them to nothing inconsistem! 


with their ordination vows. It is impossible not to admit 
the ability with which the pastors conduct their struggle. 
The concession gained may seem a small one. But in fact 
it allows them, while demonstrating their political loyalty, 
to maintain the principles of the separation of Church and 
State and the supremacy of spiritual to temporal obligations 
on which their whole struggle depends; and to escapt 
pledging themselves to those whom the State has set over th 
Church. But Dr. Nieméller is still a prisoner. 
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vir. Eden on Unity 

Mr. Eden’s letter to his constituents on the need for 
utional unity reinforces his fuller declaration on that subject 
his speech at the St. George’s Society dinner in April, 
ghen he pointed to some of the achievements of the dictator- 

‘x and asked searchingly whether there was evidence of a 
amparable effort or a similar spirit among the democracies 
day. It is not quite clear what form of unity the late 
foreign Secretary aims at. It could take two forms. Par- 
jgment could be converted, as Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
ono: asked that it should be, into a Council of State, in 
ghich wisdom was pooled without regard to party advantage 
ad the Opposition would not make it its chicf concern to 
defeat the Government; or the basis of the Government 
iself might be broadened and men of all parties taken into 
the Cabinet. That would mean in effect that party warfare 
gould cease both in the House and in the constituencies. 
In. a grave emengency that no doubt would happen, and it 
may be argued—Mr. Eden openly argues—that the emer- 
gency today justifies such a procedure abundantly. But 
there is a good deal to be said on the other side. A 
House without an effective Opposition suffers from a grave 
weakness, though criticism from all quarters might be the 
freer if it were known that it would not imperil the Govern- 
ment’s existence. Liberals, moreover, who left the Cabinet 
because they disapproved of the Ottawa agreements could 
hardly return while Ottawa represents the Government’s 
considered policy, and in the matter of personnel Labour 
has no very obvious contribution to make. The strengthening 
of the Cabinet by the inclusion of Mr. Churchill and Lord 
Harlech, and, if he would come back, Mr. Eden himself, 
would be quite another matter. 

*x * * *x 

The Unemployment Figures 

Despite the good reasons given for the increase in unemploy- 
ment last month, the Ministry of Labour’s figures for May 
ae undoubtedly discouraging. Since April unemployment 
rose by 31,041, though May should normally be a month of 
increased industrial activity. The rise ig chiefly accounted 
for by temporary stoppages in the coal and textile industries ; 
but it is significant that in the engineering and motor industries 
also unemployment increased by over 5,000. But the meaning 
of the latest figures can only be assessed fairly by comparing 
them with those for May, 1937; the purely transitory causes 
of the rise from April to May this year do little to explain 
the increase of 382,000 in unemployment since May last year. 
Itseems clear that not only has the rate of increase in industrial 
activity slowed down but that it has turned into a positive 
decrease, despite increased production of armaments. The 
amaments programme is so far the only remedy the 
Government has offered against a “ recession,” and it is 
clearly not enough. Unless further remedies are devised 
the country may, if present tendencies continue, be 
feed with an unemployment problem of serious proportions. 
x * x * 


The Co-operators and a ‘‘ Peace Alliance” 

The “Peace Alliance,” the most hopeful manifestation 
of the variously-named Popular Front movement, has 
received what looks like a mortal blow in the house where it 
was born. The Peace Alliance idea was launched by 
Reynolds’ News, which is a leading organ of the Co-operative 
movement, and a section of leading co-operators has strongly 
supported it. At the annual Co-operative Congress on 
Wednesday a motion commending the Peace Allianc: w-s 
defeated by 4,492,000 votes to 2,382,000, Mr. A. V. Alexander, 
MP., being one of its most vigorous opponents. The 
meaning of the vote is that Co-operators favour a political 
dliance neither with Labour nor Communists. It is a 
Vote which on the whole clears the air; an opportunist 
alliance reaching from Liberals to Communists, with no 
common basis but a desire to turn the present Government out, 
could have nothing constructive, stable or cohesive about it. 





Parliamentary Notes ‘ 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: The Whitsun 
adjournment brings a short but welcome break in the Parlia- 
mentary time-table. Ministers are no doubt congratulating 
themselves on the way in which they have come through 
the tribulations of the past five months. Both they and 
the Government Whips have reason to be gratified, for there 
were moments when they appeared to be in real danger. 
Nevertheless it would be a mistake to imagine that their 
hold upon Parliament is as strong as it was at the beginning 
of the year. The temper of the House of Commons has 
undergone a marked change, and back-benchers are much 
more restive than they were before Christmas. This is 
partly due to the slackening in trade and consequent increase 
in unemployment. It may also be that Mr. Eden’s resignation 
is a contributory cause, at any rate among some of the younger 
Conservatives. The main reason, however, is unquestionably 
the widespread uneasiness on the subject of our defence 
preparations. Mainly as a result of Mr. Churchill’s speeches, 
the feeling in favour of a Ministry of Supply is growing. 

* * * * 


The Prime Minister’s argument that such a Ministry 
would serve no useful purpose unless invested with full 
wartime powers has failed to carry general conviction. 
Moreover, the debates which have taken place on civil and 
military aviation have inevitably shaken the confidence of 
Government supporters. In politics time often brings 
its revenges with remarkable rapidity. From the General 
Election of 1935 until the autumn of last year the Govern- 
ment’s rearmament programme, and its determination to 
make all necessary provision for the expansion of the defence 
services, constituted its trump electoral card. Yet today 
it is precisely their handling of these questions that gives 
rise to the most damaging criticism that they have to encounter. 

* x * * 


The Prime Minister is credited in some quarters with the 
intention of once again re-shuffling his Ministry before the 
year is out. It is difficult to see how another exchange of 
offices could appreciably add either to the efficiency or the 
prestige of the Government. The electors must already be 
feeling a little bewildered at the kaleidoscopic metamorphoses 
of the Treasury Bench. They would in all likelihood be far 
more impressed if the basis of the administration were 
broadened. The National Government has now been in 
office for nearly seven years and it is not surprising that its 
personnel should need strengthening. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
own reputation stands as high as ever it did. But with the 
possible exceptions of Mr. Hore-Belisha and Sir Kingsley 
Wood it is difficult to think of any of his colleagues who have 
recently achieved any conspicuous successes. There are, 
on the other hand, one or two Ministers who, from a House 
of Commons point of view, «re definitely sources of weakness. 
There is no shortage of talent on the Conservative benches 
and it would not be difficult to find substitutes whose appoint- 
ment would be approved both in and out of Parliament. 

* x x *x 


The more one hears Mr. Churchill speaking on the various 
espects of national defence the more strange does it seem that 
he snould not be called in to preside over one or other of the 
fighting services or to co-ordinate all three. Mr. Amery 
is known to be a thoroughly capable administrator, and in 
his case it is difficult to perceive any particular in which his 
views differ from those of the Prime Minister. Among the 
younger men on the opposite wing, it has always been hard 
to understand the continued exclusion from office of Mr. 
Harold Macmillan. In 1936 he did indeed spend some 
months in the wilderness, but he has now been received 
back, and only a few weeks ago broke a long silence with a 
speech of remarkable quality. It is to be hoped that Mr. 


Chamberlain will not continue the Baldwin tradition of 
promoting only those of his young men who have never 
caused the Chief Whip a moment’s anxiety. 
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THE RIGHT TO BOMB 


gaye protests of Great Britain and other countries 
against the bombing of civilians in Spain and 
China appear to have had no effect except to encourage 
the authors of the outrages. The Whitsun season was 
celebrated with more carnage in Canton and another 
British ship was sunk at Alicante. Fortunately the 
British Government has not confined itself to protests 
that meet with so contemptuous a reception, and has 
made the practical suggestion that a “neutral com- 
mission ”’ should visit Spain to examine on the spot the 
effect and object of the raids. But the despatch of such 
a commission and the evidence it collects will do nothing 
to restrict indiscriminate bombing, or make it any 
easier to formulate practical proposals for doing so. 
By the time the commission has reported more cities 
will have been ravaged, and more thousands of men 
and women slaughtered. By now, indeed, it is hardly 
likely that the Government is really in need of further 
information. As long ago as February Mr. Eden 
stated that for months the Government had been working 
on the problem of indiscriminate bombing, and in that 
time all the necessary data could have been collected. 
But it appears that little progress towards restrictive 
action has been made. All the progress has been the 
other way. 

Perhaps the most useful study the Government 
could make is of the proposals that have already been 
made for restricting air warfare. By now it must be 
obvious that the real responsibility for the air raids in 
Spain lies not with General Franco but with his German 
and Italian allies. It is they, not he, who control the 
bombers, and their pilots who drop the bombs. It is 
pertinent therefore to recall that in 1933 the German 
representative at the Disarmament Conference proposed 
the total abolition of military aircraft. His proposal 
is even more impracticable now than it was then, though 
for different reasons. But in theory at least the German 
Government has never ceased to be anxious for a limi- 
tation of air warfare. Its attitude is most authoritatively 
expressed in Herr Hitler’s famous “ Peace Plan” of 
1936, which proposed, inter alia, a convention aiming 
at 

“(1) The prohibition of the dropping of gas, 
poisonous, or incendiary bombs; 

“‘(2) the prohibition of the dropping of bombs of 
any kind whatsoever on open localities outside the 
range of the medium artillery of the fighting fronts,” 

and the German Government declared itself prepared 
now to accede to any such arrangement, in so far as it was 
internationally valid. The terms of Herr Hitler’s 
proposal required closer definition; and if the British 
Government is working at the problem of restricting 
air warfare so as to protect the civilian, it might spend 
its time worse than in defining the terms more exactly, 
or inviting Herr Hitler to give them further precision. 
If they can be made the basis of detailed proposals 
the time may not be wasted. For Herr von Ribbentrop’s 
emphatic assurance to Mr. Eden last year that there 
was no basis whatever for “ assertions of any German 
unwillingness to support an appeal for the prevention 
of bombing of open towns in Spain,” seems to show 


that Germany has not disavowed her previous attitude. 


Unfortunately, Germany’s actions palpably belie 
her words ; and only a diplomatist could reconcile her 
“peace proposals” with the exploits of the Henkes 
and Fokkers in Spain. The discrepancy might wel 
be made a subject of discussion through diplomatic 
channels, unless the myth of “ non-intervention” jg 
by now so completely established that it is indecen 
to mention Germany’s aeroplanes in Spain. But jf 
this country is to make such an approach, and ask for 
Germany’s assistance, it is essential to be in a position 
to make it with a completely clear conscience; and 
it would be difficult to convince Germany, or indeed 
many people in this country, that we are ourselves 
completely above reproach in this matter. The Angriff 
indeed, protests violently against Britain’s monstroys 
hypocrisy in declaiming against the air raids in Spain 
and China, while she herself continues to bomb the 
natives on the North-West Frontier of India. The 
comparison is grossly and fantastically unjust. There 
is no sort of similarity between the attacks that have 
devastated Canton, Shanghai, Barcelona, Valencia, causiny 
the deaths of thousands of men and women caught 
defenceless in the streets of great cities, and the use of 
the aeroplane, for police purposes, after 48 hours’ clear 
warning, against the scattered villages of the North- 
West Frontier. The guilt and the deaths involved 
are in no way comparable. 

Yet sufficient superficial similarity between the two 
practices does exist to make many men in this country 
deplore the use of the bomber even for police purposes, 
and to make them wince when it is referred to as a 
“humane” and ¢ economical” method of enforcing 
law and order. ‘“‘ Economical,” it may be; “ humane,” 
it certainly is not. And the important part the right to 
bomb natives has played in the history of the attempts 
to achieve air disarmament is enough to’ show that 
it may be a serious obstacle to the success of an appeal 
which must necessarily be based on humanitarian grounds. 
Lord Londonderry was able to pride himself on his 
success in retaining the use of the bomber; but as a 
statement of policy his unfortunate claim has been 
superseded by subsequent and more responsible state- 
ments, by, among others, Mr. Eden, that the Government 
would certainly not insist on the right of bombing for 
police purposes if it proved to be a serious obstacle to 
disarmament in the air. Of such disarmament there is 
no hope at the present moment ; but bombing for police 
purposes remains an obstacle to the restriction of aif 
warfare if only because it weakens the sincerity and 
authority with which the British Government can speak. 
The immediate and unconditional abandonment of 
the practice would substantially add to the force of any 
appeal the British Government saw fit to make to other 
countries ; even if the appeal should fail, the surrender 
would be justifiable. 


It may be said that it would be no more than a mord 
gesture, and that moral gestures are of no great effect 
at the present time. Yet it is certainly true that there 
will be no security from the horrors of air warfare unti 
nations are willing to sacrifice expediency to morality. 
But in this case it seems as if for once expediency ant 
morality may go hand in hand. Bombing may be ‘ 
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cheap way of terrorising frontier tribesmen, but the real 
roblem of the North-West Frontier is not to terrorise 
hut civilise and pacify the tribes. Recent events in 
India do not suggest that they have been very successfully 
cified ; and by now the Government of India might 
take a lesson from the wars of the last two years and 
arn that in natives, as in Chinese and Spaniards, air 
bombing causes even more resentment than fear. Any 

ple, however savage, is justified in having some 
doubt of the civilising mission of governments which 


























OTH Houses of Convocation in both Provinces 
expressed themselves last week on the subject of 
the recent report on Doctrine in the Church of England ; 
and it is doing no injustice to any one of those four bod:es 
to say that they dealt with it in a way which goes far 
to explain the empty churches of which complaint is 
continually made. There are many reasons why the 
churches are to a large extent failing in their appeal 
today. The chief, no doubt, is that the common man 
(and woman) is indifferent ; but the Church itself may 
have some responsibility for that. Another is that the 
common man is fundamentally honest, and he rejects 
decisively the idea of identifying himself with a body 
which requires him to believe what he is intellectually 
incapable of believing. He can underscand and respond 
to the encouragement imparted by the assurance that 
“Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the Kingdom of Heaven, but he that doeth the 
will of my Father which is in Heaven” and seek to learn 
more of that will and bring his life and actions into accord 
with it. But when he gathers from eminent ecclesiasts that 
while the Report on Doctrine may be well enough as 
far as it goes the doctrine of the Church of England is 
the doctrine set forth in the Creeds, in the Prayer-book 
and the Articles of Religion, and discovers from the 
Articles, for example, that the Athanasian Creed is 
among those things which “ought thoroughly to be 
received and believed,” it is not surprising that he decides 
that if salvation depends on accepting the Catholick 
Faith as St. Athanasius defines it he must go unsaved. 


To such men the Report on Doctrine brought a new 
hope. It was no reduction of the Christian faith to 
child’s language—though the Founder of the Christian 
religion was content to teach in words that little children 
and unlettered men could understand. ~The Commission 
which drafted it had no authority to supersede accepted 
dogma or impose a restated doctrine on the Church. Its 
members were invited by the Archbishops simply to 
“consider the nature and grounds of Christian doctrine 
with a view to demonstrating the extent of existing 
agreement within the Church of England and with a view 
to investigating how far it is possible to remove or 
diminish existing differences.” The Report is no doubt 
far from perfect. It may be matter for regret to some 
that the differences between its members were not 
fewer and the points of agreement not more numerous. 
But the fact of the differences in itself made the accords 
impressive, for it meant that they were reached by 
men of free minds who were not afraid to differ and 
fecognised no compulsion to profess any agreement 
but that to which their own conception of truth led them. 














































DOCTRINE AND THE COMMON MAN 


execute justice with an instrument so clumsy and brutal 
that it is as likely to strike the lives and property of the 
innocent as of the guilty. The “ pacification” of the 
frontier by such means is no more likely to succeed than 
the pacification of Hankow or Barcelona. The real 


way to pacification is through road building, and agricul- 
tural and industrial development, including the pro- 
vision of cheap electricity, as described by the Viceroy 
on his recent visit to the Frontier to open the new hydro- 
electric scheme at Malakand. 











In the report as a whole there is no kind of suggestion 
that belief is a matter of indifference; the unanimity 
of the Commission on many of the historic doctrines 
of the Church is sufficient evidence of that. But when 
men whose authority and weight in the Church is 
demonstrated by their choice to sit on the Commission 
feel that it is at once their duty and their right to set 
it on record that they cannot for themselves hold the 
traditional belief on such questions, for example, as 
the Virgin Birth and the physical resurrection of Christ, 
they in effect, though they are a minority of the Com- 
mission, open to thousands of sincere and earnest men 
a gate that they had, perhaps too readily, thought closed 
against them. 

The Houses of Convocation may have thought better 
of the Report on Doctrine than their resolutions and 
the summarised reports of their discussions suggest. 
It is true that they welcome the report and desire that 
it be studied, but there is an obvious undercurrent of 
suspicion of a document which is felt to be rather danger- 
ous, and which it is important to treat rather as an expres- 
sion of view by a number of individuals than as any 
kind of authoritative pronouncement. Such an assump- 
tion is confirmed by the treatment accorded by the 
Lower House of the Convocation of Canterbury to 
the proposal of the Dean of St. Paul’s for a revision of 
the Thirty-nine Articles. It is true, no doubt, that 
no one is expected to accept the Articles literally as 
they stand, and there is no general accord as to the 
amount of mental reservation and qualification that may 
reasonably be permitted. It may be true, further, 
that few laymen ever read the Articles, but Convocation 
only last week pointed to them again as one of the 
repositories of the doctrine of the Church of England, 
and of such laymen as do study them few indeed will 
fail to conclude that they are being asked to believe 
much that they either understand and cannot believe 
or cannot understand at all. Neither that nor the 
impression, rightly or wrongly prevalent, that many of 
the accredited teachers in the Church profess as a matter 
of routine beliefs which in their hearts they do not and 
cannot hold, is for the true health of the Christian 
Church. But the proposal that the Articles which 
have stood unchanged since the year 1571, should be 
reconsidered and revised was defeated by a large majority. 


It may be hoped that the desire expressed by the 
Convocations that the Report on Doctrine be widely 
studied will have effect, for its affirmations far outweigh 
in importance its reservations, and of any wide study 
of it there has been little evidence as yet. But if a just 


balance is to be held between faith and action—and 
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faith that does not express itself in action is no Christian 
faith—there should be studied with it another document 
to which also quite inadequate attention has been paid, 
the pamphlet entitled “The Christian Faith and the 
Common Life,” drawn up by a conference of representa- 
tives of many Protestant Churches in this country 
presided over by the Archbishop of Canterbury. The 
aim (already discussed in these pages) is 
to help in rebuilding the bridges between the 
Christian understanding of life and the ordinary 
activities of men ; and to this end to stimulate thinking 
and investigation on the relation of the Christian 
faith to the common life. 


———————— 
ce 


The danger of regarding belief as an end in itself, of a 
virtue in itself, has been evident in varying degree 
throughout the history of the Christian Church, That 
doctrine was never taught by Christ. What He askeq 
of His disciples was that they should believe Him to 
be the Son of God, and to the man who first and With 
fullest heart affirmed that belief He gave the injunction 
“Feed My sheep.” To find how that can be translated 
into terms of common life is the Church’s chief task 
in the twentieth century. In that service thousands 
can be enlisted who are repelled today, unreasonably jt 
may be, by the idea of servitude to a meticulous 
theology. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


OME notes I have just received from a well-qualified 
English observer in Italy confirm rather strikingly 
reports from other sources. In spite of the Rome-Berlin 
Axis, according to my informant “ there is no doubt that anti- 
German feeling is rapidly growing in Italy. Germany on 
the Brenner is the inevitable topic in the cafés and criticism 
of the Axis is quite open.” He adds that a merchant whom 
he had occasion to visit, one of the Fascist old guard, launched 
forthwith on a diatribe against “ the Boches,” their greed for 
conquest, their brutality and inhumanity, pointing out that 
the Germans had always since the days of Theodoric come to 
Italy to conquer and exploit, and that though there might be 
an official alliance between Italy and Germany the Italians 
were against it to a man and would readily fight against the 
Germans on any front. At the same time the widespread 
dissatisfaction with the war in Spain and with the high 
prices and poor quality of foodstuffs, and the increasing 
burden of Abyssinia, are creating a situation which might 
make Signor Mussolini think it necessary to attempt some 
desperate throw. It is worth noting by the way that at the 
Congress for the Study of Foreign Politics at Milan on Satur- 
day Signor Pavolini observed with a complacency hardly 
calculated to commend itself at Berlin that “ the Third Reich 
was a derivative of Fascism.” 
* *x *x x 
Not many people, I imagine (and hope), will question the 
wisdom of Sir Samuel Hoare’s refusal to prohibit the holding 
in this country of a rather portentously named International 
Congress of the World Union of Freethinkers; the sur- 
prising thing is that seventy Members of Parliament should 
have been found to urge him to that form of intolerance. 
Their alarm has a singular basis. They think the event 
is likely to cause a serious breach of the peace. Through 
whose agency? Are the Christians for whom the seventy 
speak expected to demonstrate their Christianity by attacking 
the Freethinkers ? Who these Freethinkers are I have no 
knowledge ; they have certainly not made much impression 
on the world so far and there is small reason to believe they 
will. But there are pretty certainly a good many thousand 
people in this country who share their views—and have 
not so far been the occasion of a breach of the peace. No 
one who cares for Christianity will readily countenance the 
implication that its hold on England is so precarious that an 
obscure congress of Freethinkers can imperil it. There were 
some wise words spoken once about letting wheat and tares 
grow together till the harvest. In any case Freethinkers 
are to be preferred to non-thinkers—of whom we have all 
too many. 
* * * x 
The appointment of so prominent an American as Mr. J. G. 
Winant to be Director of the International Labour Office, 
and the fact that Mr. Winant’s candidature received not 
merely President Roosevelt’s assent but his warm approval, 
give the decision taken by the Governing Body an importance 
which no one is likely to underrate. Mr. Winant is 


not a representative of the United States Government; 
he has been chosen simply as an individual, though no 
doubt an important factor in the election was the effect jt 
might be expected to have in America. The International 
Labour Organisation, in spite of the defection of Germany 
and Italy (not Japan), has suffered far less loss of prestige 
in recent years than the League itself. Indeed since the United 
States joined it officially in 1934 it may be said to have 
gained as much as it has lost. With international co-opera- 
tion likely to be manifested increasingly in the economic 
field till a day returns when political co-operation becomes 
practical once more, anything that associates America with 
Europe—and, for that matter, Asia—is of peculiar value. 
If, which may Heaven forfend, the League were ever to 
collapse completely, the best hope might be to begin to 
rebuild it round the Labour Office. 
* * * * 

The lesson of West Derby reinforces rather remarkably 
the lesson of Mid-Bucks. In the latter division the Con- 
servative candidate won so easily that his figures are imma- 
terial; the Liberal and Labour candidates combined polled 
almost exactly the same total as at the previous election, 
but the Liberal vote dropped by nearly 3,000 and the Labour 
vote rose by nearly 3,000. In West Derby the victorious 
Conservative’s poll was almost precisely the same as at the 
last contested election ; the Liberals and Labour combined 
totalled some 730 more than at that election, but here again 
the Liberal vote fell by over 6,000 and the Labour rose 
by over 7,000. These are both rural constituencies and 
the industrial centres—Stafford, for example, where the 
result will be announced too late for record here—may 
tell,a different story. But the claim that the nation is sick 
of the Government carries little conviction so far. 

* *x * x 

Ignorance of the law is no defence to a charge of breach 
of the law. Everyone is supposed to know the law. But 
what happens when no one knows it? That appeaz* to be 
the position now in regard to the far from unimportant ques- 
tion whether a motorist can rely on an automatic stopping- 
signal (a red light in the rear) or must in all cases give 2 
hand-signal. A Divisional Court gave, by a majority of 
two to one, what most people could regard as the singularly 
perverse decision that there must be a hand-signal. There- 
upon Sir Arnold Gridley introduced into the House of 
Commons a Bill to make it clear that (as the Highway Code 
always contemplated) a mechanical signal—which is much 
more conspicuous, particularly at night—was sufficient, but 
it is now announced that the Bill has been withdrawn, on the 
ground that the Ministry of Transport and the Law Officers 
of the Crown all support the mechanical signal theory. That 
obviously will not do. Any lower Court before which a case 
of this kind comes will, and should, be guided by what the 
Divisional Court has ruled, not by what the Law Officers are 
said to have said. The law must be made clear. 
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POLITICS IN EIRE 





By R. B. D. FRENCH 


[The General Election in Ireland takes place on June 17th 


IVE years ago Mr. de Valera secured a majority in the 
Dail by starting an economic war. Today he asks a 
majority for putting an end to it. If an Irish election could 
ig depended upon to produce the obvious result, he would 
ave no difficulty in obtaining it in comfort. His responsi- 
tility for beginning the ruinously expensive dispute is old 
history now, and it is of little use as an clectioneering weapon. 
This apart, the Fianna Fail party’s case is a strong one. 
Mr. de Valera has negotiated a settlement and launched a 
highly successful loan to cover its obligations. He has made 
his new Constitution law, restored the Second Chamber, and 
me safely out of a very awkward corner by the statesmanlike 
move of the two-party conference which produced the admir- 
able and highly popular nomination of Dr. Douglas Hyde as 
frst President. 

As a piece of party tactics the dissolution comes at the 
right moment. In an article in these pages last July the 
view was expressed that an appeal to the country within a year 
would be Mr. de Valera’s best policy, and that if he could 
first negotiate a settlement with England he might steal Mr. 
Cosgrave’s thunder and deprive the latter’s party of much of 
itsreason for existence. The election now finds Mr. Cosgrave 
insome embarrassment. He can point out that Fianna Fail 
is going to the country on the very policy for which he has 
stood during the years in which the Government was learning 
political wisdom, but the claim to be the tutor of a pupil 
now showing promise is scarcely enough to induce the country 
to put him back into power. All these things are obvious 
enough, and they seem to point in one direction. But the 
situation is very much more complicated than it appears at a 
glance, and very few in Ireland today are prepared to commit 
themselves to a forecast of the election result. 


If the settlement of the economic war is Mr. de Valera’s 
strongest card, its precise value is still uncertain. Immense 
relief was felt when the agreements were signed, but the 
country is now experiencing the inevitable reaction. Except 
in the cattle trade the benefits of the settlement are not yet 
apparent, and those who hoped that an immediate fall in 
ptices would result from it are disappointed and doubtful. 
A downward trend in Irish industrials, especially in the 
shares of concerns recently established behind a high tariff 
barrier, shows that uneasiness has not been allayed by the 
confident speeches of Mr. Lemass, the Minister for Industry 
and Commerce. The great army of civil servants recruited 
to cope with the intricacies of the fiscal system have their own 
difficulties. They fear a reduction in their numbers, and Mr. 
de Valera’s refusal to submit their salary grievances to arbi- 
tration was the cause of his defeat in the Dail and the election 
which follows it. 


The handing-over to Eire of the British naval and military 
establishments is another spectacular achievement, but its 
importance in the eyes of the people has been greatly exag- 
gerated. There was never, in fact, any wide feeling against 
their retention by the British, and there have been no popular 
tejoicings at the prospect of their recovery. By helping 
forward the “redintegration of the national territory” the 
change has a certain value, but this in itself will not influence 
many voters. Any pleasure that may be felt at it is at least 
offset by the lamentations of local traders who will lose by 
the withdrawal of the soldiers and sailors and the loss to 
social life which it will entail. The country is more anxious 
than pleased at the prospect of spending money on doing 
What the British did for nothing. 

When the Jrish Independent, which is regarded as the organ 
of the Cosgrave party, demanded an assurance that these 
Sttategic points would not be maintained at the expense 





Dublin 


of the taxpayer, Mr. de Valera made it perfectly clear that 
the country must face its responsibilities in defence. The 
newspaper found the temptation irresistible. Mr. de Valera 
was represented forthwith as proposing to make Eire safe 
for the British Commonwealth—at Eire’s expense—and of 
flinging away the country’s chance of remaining neutral in 
the event of war. The attack was not wholly fair, but it 
did reveal the striking change of face, in this respect as in 
others, of the “ republican ” party in Irish politics. After 
the long negotiations in London Mr. de Valera had surprised 
everybody by the mildness, the positive warmth, of his 
references to England. His attitude on the ports, which 
almost certainly foreshadows a defence pact with ‘England, 
did even more to arouse the country to the spectacle of 
Mr. de Valera apparently about to assume Mr. Cosgrave’s 
old cloak of the Commonwealth statesman. 

The collapse of the republican ideal and the calmer tone 
which has replaced the Fianna Fail party’s hectoring attitude 
towards the Six Counties have had their effect upon many 
voters who a year or two ago would not have contemplated 
supporting Mr. de Valera. That there will be any consider- 
able swing of ex-Unionist votes to him is, however, more 
than doubtful. These electors may amuse themselves 
with the idea that Mr. de Valera is now more of a Common- 
wealth man than Mr. Cosgrave, but they are unlikely to 
push the paradox too far. Mr. de Valera is still far from 
the spirit of Mr. Cosgrave’s appeal for “ friendly co-operation 
with the other members of the Commonwealth.” If Fianna 
Fail is returned the country must remain ignobly half in 
and half out of the Commonwealth, accepting the advantages 
of Dominion status without its responsibilities. The Crown 
must still be treated with the studied lack of courtesy, most 
distasteful to many Irishmen in more than one political 
camp, which represents the Sovereign as a puppet kept 
firmly under control by the Irish Ministers. 

On the other hand, Mr. de Valera is in danger of losing 
touch with his more extreme supporters. They have seen 
him throw overboard the old principle that “ England’s 
weakness is Ireland’s opportunity,” and his own slogan, 
“England is the only enemy.” Discomfited republicans 
will not vote in a body for Mr. Cosgrave, but they may 
refrain from voting at all, and Mr. de Valera is obviously 
afraid of apathy. There is widespread boredom at the 
prospect of another election, and the Government suffers 
from the inevitable waning of enthusiasm after a long spell 
in office. Prices are high and the country living beyond its 
means. Dublin Opinion’s cartoon, of the citizen praying 
that no party should again be returned to office on a promise 
to reduce taxation by two millions a year, represents fairly 
enough the feelings of those who have seen Fianna Fail 
increase it by three millions in spite of this promise. 

In the last word it is the personal element that counts 
in an Irish election. Six months ago Mr. de Valera’s 
popularity was visibly on the decline. The issue will turn 
upon whether or not he has recovered his prestige by the 
London agreements. He has chosen the best moment to 
put it to the test, but even so there is an element of risk in 
his appeal to the country. If he scores a narrow victory 
he will almost certainly attempt to abolish proportional 
representation, and so break faith with the minorities, 
falsify the Constitution of which he boasted a year ago 
that no comma would have to be changed, and invite com- 
parison with Lord Craigavon. By a further anomaly, many 
who oppose Mr. de Valera would rather see him with a 
handsome majority than under the thumb of Labour. But 
there can be no landslide as the understood in 
Labour probably will maintain its position, but 
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is unlikely to improve it substantially, and another deadlock 
is quite possible. Such a result would illustrate once again 
the essential unreality of Irish politics as the differences 
between the two great parties disappear. A National 
Government, in which a Ministry would be elected propor- 


———. 


tionally from a Dail elected in the same way, may be the 
ultimate cure of an impossible situation, but those who 
advocate it now forget that seventeen years ago the two 
parties were at civil war. That is the fact thax dominates 
all recent Irish history. 


INDIA TODAY: Il. THE FEDERAL PROBLEM 


By’ VISCOUNT SAMUEL 


[This is the second of three articles in which Lord Samuel records some of the impressions gained during his 
recent visit to India. Next week’s concluding article is entitled ““The Ultimate Aim ”’} 


HE capitals of many countries are, or have been, cities 
that were planned from the beginning for the purpose. 
Madrid, St. Petersburgh, Berlin, Washington, are examples ; 
in our own day we have Canberra and New Delhi. The last 
of these is not the least impressive. The lay-out of the city and 
all the chief buildings have now been completed. Many 
people question whether the vast expenditure that has been 
incurred at New Delhi—more than fifteen millions sterling— 
is legitimate, in a country with a population on the whole so 
poor as India. But the result, in conception and in general 
effect, is worthy of an Empire. The Viceroy’s House, like a 
modern Indianised Versailles; the two vast blocks of 
administrative buildings—a magnified and glorified Whitehall ; 
and the great circular Parliament House, like a finer Albert 
Hall; with many other lesser buildings around—all built 
of red and buff sandstone, in a uniform and stately style, 
and set in a spacious environment of parks and gardens, 
leave an impression of dignity and restraint, of grace and 
majesty. 

Within the Parliament House are three semi-circular 
halls; one is used for the meetings of the Chamber of 
Princes ; the others are intended for the two houses of the 
Federal Legislature when it comes into being. For the 
present they are still the meeting-places of the Legislative 
Assembly and Council which survive from the former Con- 
stitution. I attended a meeting of that Assembly. It seemed 
to arouse little of the public interest that surrounds the new 
provincial Parliaments. The Assembly is elected on a limited 
franchise, has limited powers, exercises no control over the 
choice of ministers, and is not regarded as an effective body. 
But whether it will in fact be superseded, together with the 
present Upper House, by the new bodies for which the 
Government of India Act provides, and if so when that will 
be, is now the burning question of Indian politics. 

* x x x 


Congress is in open opposition to the federal provisions 
of the Act. It objects strongly to the large powers reserved 
to the Viceroy. It objects as strongly to the heavy weightage 
allowed in both Houses to the Indian States. The Princes 
are given autocratic power in choosing the representatives ; 
their subjects are allowed no voice whatever; therefore, 
Congress says, the large block of State representatives will 
always incline to reaction, and no matter how clearly the 
nation as a whole may support the Congress Party, the bias 
of the proposed federal constitution is so strongly against 
them that they will never be able to acquire power. Hence 
they regard this part of the Act, not as an establishment of 
Indian liberties, but as their denial, Reluctantly they con- 
sented to participate in the provincial provisions of the 
Act, in spite of their limitations ; but, they declare, in federal 
povisions such as these, they will not participete. 

On the side of the Princes there is nervousness and 
hesitation. They fear that federation may prove a slippery 
slope at the bottom of which they themselves will disappear. 
The Mahommedan community also is uneasy. Doomed to 
be always a minority, it sees clearly that the more spheres 
are brought within the principle of majority rule, and the 
more the protective authority of the Paramount Power is 
restricted, the greater becomes the possible danger to Islam 
from the overwhelming mass weight of Hinduism. 


In these circumstances everyone is asking whether the 
Viceroy will in fact be able to carry out his declared intention, 
fix a date for the federal provisions to come into operation, 
and pull the administrative lever that will set in motion the 
suspended part of the new Constitution. If he does, wil] 
the consequence be a deadlock with Congress, a refusal of 
all co-operation on the part of the dominant party, the 
breakdown of the whole machine ? 

* x * * 


Although the forces opposing federation are varied ang 
powerful, strangely enough one finds no one anywhere who 
is against federation in itself. There is an almost complet 
consensus of opinion that there ought to be some form of 
legislature and executive for All-India—Provinces and States 
together. We are accustomed to read in many reports, and 
to hear in many speeches, of the striking diversity of India~ 
the variety of races, languages, religions, customs. And 
that is obviously true. But equally obvious is India’s 
unity. There is the geographical unity of a clearly defined 
area. There has been a common history for thousands of 
years ; in modern times, since the advent of the British, more 
unified than ever before. Trade and currency, railways, 
roads, posts, telegraphs, broadcasting help to consolidate the 
nation. Newspapers in great number, with a vast circulation 
in the aggregate, bring to every part of the country the knov- 
ledge of all important events in every other. Brahminism 
and Islam are brotherhoods which overpass boundaries. 
There are religious festivals in various centres which gather 
pilgrims in hundreds of thousands, sometimes in millions, 
from great distances. There are annual conferences which 
draw together the leaders of professions, trades, sciences, and 
political and social movements from all over India. There 
is a recognition also of the joint interest of the whole country 
in questions of trade and tariffs, of defence and foreign rele- 
tions. And the dignity of the Indian people, their naturd 
desire to take a formal place in the comity of nations, demands 
that there should be a central Government authorised and 
qualified to speak in their name. These are the factors which 
combine to cause the strange result that, while no one i 
enthusiastic for the federal provisions of the Government 0 
India Act, no one says that federalism is wrong. 

The Princes urge that, before Federation comes into being, 
their rights and interests should be definitely guaranteté. 
They have put forward a number of conditions raising : 
variety of particular points, and these have been under de- 
tailed examination by the Viceroy, in consultation with the 
Secretary of State, for more than a year. Congress, on is 
side, insists that, before Federation comes into being, th 
autocratic powers of the Princes should be curtailed; am 
above all, that the representatives of the States in the centr 
Assembly and Council shall be spokesmen of the peoples até 
not of the rulers. Then, they say, Congress might perhap 
co-operate ; not otherwise. 

I found that most people agreed that the mediaeval charactt! 
of the States cannot continue for ever. In a few of them 
indeed, representative assemblies have been already estat 
lished, with powers of legislation ; but not with the right © 
control the appointment of Ministers. I had the opportuni 
of visiting several of the Indian States, among them four of th 
largest and most progressive. There, under the guidance © 
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qiers who care for the welfare of their peoples, and Chief 
Ministers who are generally recognised to be men of marked 
ibility and energy, a great advance is being made in the chief 
dements of good government. But I was told on all sides 
that such conditions were not typical, that they did not apply 
in most of the principalities, some hundreds in number, 
ghich together make up one-third of India. Indeed the 
great majority of the States are too small in size, and too poor 
in revenue, to make it possible for them, even with the best 
yill in the world, to provide for their subjects the minimum 
grvices—in education, agricultural training, sanitation, 
public works, judiciary, police—which modern life demands. 

There is undoubtedly a strong case for combining for many 

groups of the smaller States ; for establishing repre- 
gntative institutions in all of them; for ensuring that their 
members in the Federal Legislature shall be something more 
than the personal nominees of the Princes. 

There are many who believe that the Congress Party will 
in the end agree to co-operate, even if the reluctance of the 
Princes, standing on their Treaty rights, makes impracticable 
the immediate fulfilment of a programme such as this. The 
Princes, on their part, might perhaps facilitate matters by 
making a formal declaration of their willingness to bring 
gradually into effect a liberalising policy throughout their 


THE CHOICE 


By DR. T. K. 


States. It may be that Congress would prefer to acquiesce, 
for the time being, in a compromise on such lines, rather than 
run the risk of the Act being brought into force without them, 
all the seats in the central bodies being filled by their opponents 
and the powers of the Federal Government—by no means 
inconsiderable—being wielded entirely by other hands. 
But no one can foretell with assurance what will be the course 
of events. 

To create a constitution is one thing, to operate it another. 
It is impossible to settle in advance, even in principle, all the 
claims, whether of Congress or of the Princes. The federal 
constitution may not prove so rigid in the working as the 
critics expect—just as the provincial constitutions have 
proved far more elastic than many people anticipated. At the 
moment the point of chief importance seems to be to get 
federation into being, to make the political unity of India 
actual and visible. What is to come after may be left to the 
subsequent decisions of the electors and the Chambers. 

Some experienced observers, not belonging to Congress, 
are of the opinion that that Party are by no means precluded 
by the provisions of the federal constitution from attaining 
power ; and that, this year or next, they may be found pro- 
viding, mainly from their own ranks but with some allies from 
other quarters, the first Government of All-India. 


OF CAREERS: V. TEACHING 


DERRY (Headmaster of Mill Hill) 


{This is the fifth of a series of articles on conditions in the principal careers open to boys and girls from 


public and secondary schools. 


HE profession of teaching is largely a creation of the 
last seventy years. The England of Trollope had, 
it is true, its endowed schools, but their staffs as a whole 
were an ill-qualified, ill-assorted and ill-liked body of ushers. 
Beyond their precincts teacher meant a congeries of men 
and women in private-venture schools of the type that 
lingered on in rural districts for another generation to await 
the satire of Mr. Wells; 1870 brought the elementary 
school, and 1902 the secondary school, inte existence as 
large-scale fields of regular employment. At the present 
day there are about two hundred thousand masters and 
mistresses engaged under State auspices, besides an unascer- 
tainable number in private and preparatory schools. In 
the elementary schools nearly three-quarters of the posts, 
and in the secondary schools just under half, are allotted 
to women. As for salaries, the average emoluments in 
secondary teaching work out at just under £400 a year for 
men and just under £300 a year for women, but the existence 
of a salary scale means that salaries increase in later years 
part passu with the natural increase in financial liabilities : 
and posts of special responsibility requiring special qualifica- 
tions are far more generously rewarded. In fine, the well- 
qualified man, may hope to reach a post worth about a thousand 
pounds a year, but the two thousand which is well within 
the reach of the expert in other professions is quite outside 
the ordinary range of the educational hierarchy. 

Of all the learned professions, teaching or—as the Americans 
more precisely phrase it—‘‘ teaching school” is the least 
well-defined. The family lawyer, the family doctor, and 
the family parson, have this in common, that each possesses 
a single widely-acknowledged professional qualification. 
In private schools a teacher may admit to no qualification 
whatever; even in the State elementary schools there is 
one chance in five that the public employee lacks the official 
Certificate; and in the secondary schools, with which 
we are more immediately concerned, a course of professional 
training in education remains unessential for the would-be 
educator. Perhaps this is why the profession tends to 
be overcrowded, though the number of applicants for teaching 
Posts is commonly in inverse ratio to the vacancies, year 
by year, in the higher ranks of business and the oversea 


Room are often 
knows (or thinks he knows) that teachers have too much 


studies which have won his devotion at the 


of time 
—or even extensive research—impracticable for the average 


Next week’s article will deal with business openings} 


services. Thus teaching as a career is still often a second 
string for the university student reaching the end of his 
academic course, a fact which is the more remarkable since 
a subsidy of as much as £200 may be available for an approved 
undergraduate who undertakes to round off his university 
course with an education diploma and to teach thereafter 
for a minimum term of years. However, this well-attested 
phenomenon may also have a psychological explanation 
in the fact that at 18 or 19 teaching may be the only career 
which has lost its glamour for the average boy or girl, simply 
because it is the only one with which he or she has first-hand 
acquaintance. 

At 21 the enthusiasm for many of us has returned, the 
stronger for the delay. Yet the expectations which launch 
the young university graduate upon the life of the Common 
ill-founded. Every golf-club secretary 


leisure, but only experience shows the teacher himself how 
unattractive leisure may be without the financial resources 
to make full use of it. Roger Ascham complained four 
centuries ago that grooms were paid better to train people’s 
horses than scholars to train their sons; and even today 
an official salary scale which commences at £230 tempts 
no man to exclaim “The world’s mine oyster.” Nor is 
the novice usually justified in his hope that those academic 
university 
may be successfully followed up in the school: there 
is an expenditure of nervous energy and an exhaustion 
in routine duties which make original work 


third obvious attraction of the career 
Thanks to the labours of his professional 


teacher. The 
is its security. 


organisations a teacher who outlives his or her probationary 
year at a school is almost as free from the fear of dismissal 
as a civil servant. 
of freedom. Ten per cent. at most can hope for promotion 


But that security is obtained at the cost 


to headships of any kind ; it is hard for a teacher to change 


his profession in middle life, except for the work of the 


Inspectorate or the staff of some L.E.A.; end even migration 
from schoo! to school is seriously retarded by the incidence 


of the contributory pension scheme. 





Nevertheless, the average secondary school-teacher is 
far from being the discontented figure, often in sad need of 
the services of the psycho-analyst, portrayed for a guliible 
public in the modern school-story. What then does the 
life offer? There is the perennial contact with youth, 
increasingly precious to many as they leave their own 
youth behind—companionship of the classroom and the 
cricket-field, the parade ground and the scout hut. There is the 
happy fact that, if original study is denied them, at least 
their lot is cast in a world of books and nascent intellectual 
appetites denied to the followers of more mercenary occupa- 
tions. There is the scope for gifts of personality, the source 
of sound discipline—and who ever read Hobbes without 
feeling that the exercise of reasonable authority is a legitimate 
object of human ambition? Above all, there is the con- 
sciousness that they have found a constructive occupation. 
As surely as Von Humboldt directed the battalions of 
Sadowa from the grave, and popular schools created the 
American nation, so surely the creation of an_ effective 
English democracy rests with the creators of an effective 
English education. 


SOCIAL SERVANTS : 


By R. 


OST people know that the Relieving Officer exists, but 
relatively few know what he does, or how, and under 
what jurisdiction he does it. He is concerned, of course, 
with the needy poor, but what poor? The easiest way to 
answer that is to say what poor he is not (in ordinary circum- 
stances) concerned with. Not, first of all, with the insured 
unemployed, for they draw their insurance-money as a 
statutory right. Not, secondly, with the unemployed who 
have drawn their money for the full number of weeks to 
which payment is limited and been passed on to the Unem- 
ployment Assistance Board, which deals with them in accord- 
ance with their needs and their means. Those two classes 
are clear-cut. The rest of the needy poor come on “ public 
assistance,’ which is paid for by the local authorities and 
administered by the Relieving Officer. 

The Relieving Officer’s clients, then, consist of destitute 
persons who are over sixty-five and who have passed 
therefore outside the scope of the U.A.B.; those who 
are considered by the U.A.B. to be incapable of work—five 
or six years of continuous unemployment will generally 
be regarded as placing a person outside the industrial field ; 
those unemployed who require medical assistance—the 
U.A.B. has no power to meet medical needs; and finally 
all those who, for whatever reason, find themselves in a 
state of destitution. This last category largely consists of 
tramps and casuals, able-bodied unemployed who have 
been working on their own account and not for an employer, 
and those who have been employed at a rate of pay higher 
than that which would have entitled them to the provisions 
of the Unemployment Assistance Act. These then are the 
people who require the services of the Relieving Officer 
and the public assistance which his committee may provide. 

In what form and manner may they expect to receive 
such assistance ? In the first place it is the duty of the 
Relieving Officer to give assistance—other than cash— 
immediately and on his own authority in cases of urgent 
necessity. Indeed if he failed to do so, and the destitute 
person died as a result, the Relieving Officer could be 
charged with manslaughter. This personal responsibility 
is almost unique among local government officials. In 
cases of urgency, for instance when a person is in need of 
immediate medical treatment, or is without any money, 
hungry, with no place to sleep, the Relieving Officer may 
offer him admission to some suitable institution—the work- 
house or hospital (providing, if necessary, conveyance)— 
or supply him with an order for food and find him some 
temporary shelter and covering. 
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Finally, the question may be asked, what qualities ate 
needed for this calling? To answer is difficult, because 
the variety of posts is so great. The headmaster of g smal] 
country grammar-school—the subject specialist in a large 
day school with perhaps a thousand pupils—the housemaster 
in a public boarding school of ancient foundation haye 
varying needs. Physical fitness, a satisfactory school record 
and a degree are minimum qualifications : but past member. 
ship of some school of great repute, athletic prowess, and high 
university honours would all help. Nevertheless, in the 
long run other qualities matter more. A strong Personality, 
a rigid habit of self-control, and a sense of humour will 
carry a teacher through the daily round long after his schoo} 
and college record have faded into obscurity. They will 
also save him from the characteristic faults of his profession 
—a cheap cynicism on the one hand, or a perpetual adolescence 
of the spirit on the other. Let him or her combine the 
positive qualities of maturity with an unflagging enthusiasm 
for, and belief in, the future of the race, and teaching will 
prove to be a vocation full of rewards to the individual and 
second to none in its service to the body politic, 


Hf. THE RELIEVING OFFICER 


F. SCOTT 


Urgency cases are dealt with not by routine methods 
but provisionally, according to the resources and initiative 
of the particular Relieving Officer. Normally the Relieving 
Officer is responsible only for those persons resident within 
his own area, for the assistance which he grants is provided 
from the local rates. The birth settlement or residential 
settlement—for which three years of unbroken residence 
without recourse to any form of public relief is required— 
determines which local authority shall be responsible for the 
cost of maintaining the destitute person. Thus, although the 
Relieving Officer is bound to grant assistance to a tramp who 
finds himself destitute in his area, the cost of such assistance 
may be recovered from the rates of the locality in which the 
tramp was born or the parish in which he has since qualified 
by residential settlement. The form of assistance generally 
desired by and granted to tramps and casuals is an order of 
admission to the workhouse. This order they receive from 
the Relieving Officer or master of the institution.. 

In the case of the aged or sick, assistance may be given 
either by offering accommodation in a hospital or the work- 
house—these latter institutions are now generally called central 
home, institutional home or some other prefix to home, 
and have no longer any resemblance to the gruesome picture 
portrayed in the writings of Dickens—or by granting out- 
relief in the form of weekly cash payments or vouchers for food, 
&c., in orders on doctors, oculists, &c. Sometimes the aged 
and sick may, in their own interests, be encouraged to enter the 
workhouse, although of course no compulsion can be used. 

After an aged or sick person has applied to the Relieving 
Officer for assistance the latter makes a personal call at the 
home of the applicant and completes a form giving details 
of the age, birthplace, marriage, dependants, rent, pensions 
and any other source of income. The local public assistance 
committee on this means-and-needs report of the Relieving 
Officer assesses the extent of the assistance which may be 
granted. The permanent cases, as the aged and sick are termed, 
must be visited by the Relieving Officer at least once a quarter 
to discover whether any new circumstances, for instance the 
employment of a liable relative, have in the meanwhile 
arisen. All, save the able-bodied unemployed, are legally 
a charge upon their liable relatives, and part or all the costs 
of maintaining an applicant from the funds of the public 
assistance committee may be recovered from a liable relative 
according to his or her capacity to pay. 

As regards the able-bodied unemployed out-relief may 
be granted, after the Relieving Officer has acquainted himself 
with the circumstances and requirements of the applicant, 
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for a period of eight weeks. If, after this period has expired, 
the applicant is still in need, his case must be reviewed and 
sistance granted for further periods of eight weeks with a 
fesh investigation after each period. Normally the case 
of a new applicant for poor relief is reviewed after six weeks 
and subsequently every 14 weeks. 

Then, besides those covered by the Poor Law, there are all 
those who are provided for by the Unemployment Assistance 
Fund but who require medical assistance. If they are in need 
of an essential for their well-being, it is the duty of the Relieving 
Officer to supply it. He must, after being satisfied that the 
conditions and circumstances of the applicant require it, 
find a bed in a hospital or similar institution and arrange that 
the necessary medical treatment—it may sometimes be very 
expensive—shall be provided. Applications may also be 
made to him for spectacles, false teeth, artificial limbs, &c. 
A further duty which he may have to perform is to apprehend 
persons alleged to be of unsound mind. And generally he 
js the Officer responsible for operating the provisions of the 
Mental Treatment Act. 

A local authority usually provides one Relieving Officer 
for each ward or district. Thus, though the numbers 
oscitlate, a Relieving Officer may have some two or three 
hundred poor relief applicants under his charge. The practice, 
of course, differs from area to area, but the tendency today 
is for a local authority to accommodate all its Relieving 
Officers in one building called the Relief Office. Each 
Relieving Officer must be available at the office for any who 
might require his services, for two hours daily, one in the 


morning and one in the late afternoon. One day a week 
he spends at the Office in paying over the allowances to his 
applicants, and two or possibly three days he spends in visiting. 
Besides this there is, of course, a considerable amount of 
regular clerical work to be performed. The Relief Office 
is widely known, as indeed are the Relieving Officers, to 
those people who are likely ever to have recourse to public 
assistance, so that small difficulty would face anyone wishing 
to avail himself of the services of the Relieving Officer. 

These, then, are the duties of the Relieving Officer : 
to investigate the requirements and resources of applicants 
for poor relief, to pay out, once a week, the assistance granted, 
to make regular subsequent visits to applicants, to deal 
personally with cases of urgency. He acts as a link between the 
local public assistance committee and the public whom it 
serves. It is he who investigates the individual cases but the 
committee which fixes the scales of relief—each local public 
assistance committee determines its own scale of relief. 
There is no national scale. Clearly the work of the 
Relieving Officer is highly responsible. It is far from stere- 
typed and demands wide powers of personal initiative, 
judgement, tact and understanding and appreciation of 
human beings. In order that he shall have free scope to 
employ these powers, uninfluenced by political or other 
pressure, the Relieving Officer is granted security of tenure— 
he cannot be dismissed or have his salary reduced by the 
local authority except with the consent of the Minis‘er cf 
Health. This security he holds in common with the Medical 
Officer of Health and Sanitary Inspector. 






HOLIDAYS IN AUSTRIA ? 


By A CORRESPONDENT 


“W WAS planning to go to Austria this summer, but I 
suppose, after what’s happened, I’d better change 
my plans? It really isn’t safe, is it?” 

That is a question I have been asked dozens of times 
since I got back from Austria a few weeks ago. The answer 
is that it is perfectly safe. The only point to be considered 
is whether you will still like Austria. In some ways it has 
changed unbelievably since it became part of Germany. 

Upon the question of safety, it canrot be too strongly 
emphasised that not only is there absolutely no anti-British 
feeling in Austria, but the Austrians are so alarmed at the 
prospect of losing their carefully-built-up British tourist 
trade that every indulgence is allowed to visitors. For 
instance, in Vienna, where restaurants and hotels all have 
notices forbidding Jews to enter and a Jew would immedi- 
ately be thrown out if he dared to show his face, an 
Englishman can take his Jewish friends where he pleases. 
I happened, for instance, to be stopping at an hotel which 
had sentries posted outside because high Nazi officials 
were stopping there. It was a real Nazi Holy of Holies, 
yet there was never any trouble about entertaining my 
Jewish friends there. 

There is only one safeguard a British visitor to Austria 
should observe. That is on no account ever to go anywhere 
without his passport. In addition a miniature Union Jack 
worn in the buttonhole will save arguments. Many foreigners 
in Vienna wear the flag of their country this way. In Austria 
today anyone not wearing a swastika badge is automatically 
classed as a Jew, however Aryan he may look. Therefore 
without a flag you may be asked whether you are Jewish 
before you are allowed to sit down in a café. Possibly by 
the time you arrive in Vienna the flag may be unnecessary. 
It all depends upon whether they are having a particular 
drive on the Jews at the moment. For instance, the first 
few days I was in Vienna, wearing a flag was quite unnecessary. 
Then for some days it became very useful not only to avoid 
being challenged on entering a restaurant but insulted generally 
in the streets. Then things got better. Afterwards there 
was another drive for some days, and so on. 


But in every case I heard of, once a passport was pro- 
duced there were profound apologies for the mistake. A 
flag is also scrupulously respected. Even if there are Nazi 
pickets outside a Jewish shop they never question the entry 
of a foreigner with a flag in his buttonhole. Incidentally, 
going into one of these picketed shops is a very queer sensa- 
tion. You may be the only customer in some huge depart- 
mental store. All the shop girls are in their places behind 
the counter. A Jewish employer is forced to continue 
paying his staff although he is prevented from doing any 
business. 

In any case a flag is only necessary in a big town like 
Vienna. In smaller places where everyone knows everyone 
else and a foreigner is easily recognised, there is never any 
difficulty. Indeed, if your plans were to visit some littie 
mountain resort, you will find things practically unchanged. 
At least, that was my experience in Styria, Carinthia and 
Tyrol. Apart from Nazi flags and portraits of Hitler 
everywhere and constant processions of Brown Shirts and 
Hitler Jugend, life in the average Austrian village or pro- 
vincial town is just the same. In fact you may find the 
inhabitants more happy and cheerful than ever. With 
Germany’s need for most of Austria’s products, the average 
working-class man or woman is better off at the moment. 
Of course, if among your luggage you brought letters of 
introduction to people with big houses in the neighbourhood, 
then it is quite a different story. Even if they are not 
already in trouble for supposed sympathy with the Monarch- 
ists, most members of the Austrian aristocracy are lying 
low for fear they may be suspected. 

But while generally the little mountain or lake-side resorts 
are just as charming as they ever were, and the people quite 
as friendly, one other fact must be kept in mind. Everywhere 
in Austria will be flooded with German tourists this summer. 
Every German who can possibly raise the fare is coming to 
Austria for his holidays to ‘* see what they have got.” This 
is so much established that popular German holiday resorts 
like Garmisch in Bavaria are in the depth of despair. Rooms 


that were booked months ago have been cancelled because 
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clients are going to Austria. It will be essential to book 
rooms well in advance in Austria this summer. For anyone 
who hates a crowd Bavaria or the Black Forest would be a 
far better choice than the Tyrol this summer. 

That is the picture as far as the country is concerned but 
Vienna is quite another story. If you were thinking of going 
there this summer, my advice is, do not—at any rate for 
another couple of months. Later everything will doubtless 
improve but at present if you knew Vienna before, it will break 
your heart. If you are visiting it for the first time, you will 
get no impression of what it is really like. At the moment 
you might imagine half the inhabitants had just died of 
plague. Cafés, restaurants, theatres or shops are all empty. 
The jolly well-dressed crowds who sauntered along the 
streets have disappeared. Not only are the Jews afraid to 
go anywhere. Almost everyone of the more educated classes 
is nervous that they may be accused of sympathy with the 
Monarchists or the Schuschnigg Government and arrested. 
They want to keep out of the way of possible enemies who 


ON A LADY’S FALLING 


By FRANK 


Y friend Mrs. Weston has, I always think, a mind of 
unusual clarity and is endowed with a gift of precise 
analysis. When therefore the other day she was unfortunate 
enough to fall into the River Cam, and was yet happily pre- 
served from drowning so that a few days later she was able to 
invite me to dinner, I accepted with even more than the 
customary readiness, for I should be treated, I felt sure, to an 
account of the adventure which would lack nothing of truth- 
fulness, penetration, and wise deduction. 

Conversations can have no programme, but when such a 
morsel awaits one, they are no gourmets who gobble it in the 
first few minutes, when it must be scanted of its proper due 
of attention by the preliminary greetings and exchanges of 
courtesies. It is sacrilege that it should be jostled. “So 
you have been falling into the river, Mrs. Weston. Yes 
thank you I am quite comfortable. But perhaps this lady 
would prefer to sit nearer the fire though the weather is so 
mild for the time of the year . . .” and the precious theme 
is squandered in a babel of commonplaces. 

Nor is it a theme to be broached before dinner when cer- 
tainly at the most interesting point the gong will be heard 
and one will get the best part gabbled out and abrupily ter- 
minated, or else all will rise and pass into the dining room, 
the story being flung over shoulders, misheard and wrongly 
repeated, ieft straggling across the passage, and finally aban- 
doned for the task of assigning the diners to their proper 
places. 

The earlier courses are sacred to small talk. Small talk is 
of all species the most amenable to interruption in a way that 
matters of more body are not ; and there are few experiences 
that may so shake a man as to find himself well launched on 
some circumstantial account, hoping, if he spares a thought 
from his main theme, that others are as absorbed as he, and 
then to find that he is the victim of a gigantic conspiracy in 
which all the rest are involved ; a conspiracy of catching eyes 
and silent gesticulations and which has as its object perhaps, the 
transfer of the condiments to some remoter part of the table. 
Such a one is truly damned. To stop is fatal. One is dubbed 
pompous and a bore. One must go on, all zest lost, and come 
as speedily as possible to a close. And it is but good fortune 
if one’s hostess be not revealed as having quite lost the thread 
when, released from general vigilance, she turns to find the 
story ended and the guest grown morose. 

No, it is later, when the meal is well under way, and the 
diners well set, that one should give out, or evoke, the theme 
that is to compensate one for quitting one’s own hearth, and 
well my friend Mrs. Weston knows it. ‘‘ It was the strangest 
thing,” she said at the right moment : “ the way I fell into the 
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might try and denounce them. When they have to Bo 
anywhere they hurry as quickly as possible and wear their 
oldest clothes to avoid attracting attention. You scarcely 
ever see a smartly dressed woman any more. There is never 
a trace of the famous Viennese light-hearted gaiety. 

And Salzburg ? Of course when I was there it was a long 
time before the Festival but nothing seemed to have changed 
very much. I imagine the Musical Festival will be much 
the same as usual, although, of course, certain well-known 
figures will be missing. Everything will, of course, be 
terribly crowded and tickets must be booked long before. 
hand. The Germans are a music-loving nation and Salzburg 
has the great advantage for them in being so near the old 
German frontier. However, the Salzburg hotels wij 
certainly do everything in their power to provide rooms and 
opera-tickets for British visitors. They regard the coming 
German invasion as a one year’s phenomenon and are 
terrified at the thought of losing their regular British and 
American clientele. 


INTO THE RIVER CAM 


SINGLETON 


river. I was dining out and was late, so the only thing, | 
thought, was to cut straight across the meadows. You know 
the path goes towards the river at first.” She took a fork and 
laid it pointing to a knife. The knife, I saw at once, was the 
river. 

“Towards the river at first,” she said. ‘* But it turns 
away and this I forgot. It was pitch dark. I dashed 
straight on and first I found myself in what I thought was 
a puddle and a moment later I was up to the eyes.” 

“Those are pearls that were her eyes,” I thought to 
myself, ruthlessly accelerating the action in a way which it 
seemed later was inappropriate. 

“In fact I sank,” said Mrs. Weston. In my mind’s eye 
I saw her; full fathom five, till I recalled the shallow Cam. 

“TI made one stroke and reached the shore where I was 
able to stand in the water,” she went on, moving a crumb 
across the blade of the knife to the edge. 

Ready to strike once, and strike no more, I thought involun- 
tarily, but I did not share the thought. ; 

“Then I found I° had to cling on to the bank, as the 
weight of my fur coat in the water was dragging me in. I 
might almost say I was sitting.” 


** Sabrina fair,” I thought, 
“Listen where thou art sitting 
Under the glassy cool translucent wave, 
In twisted braids of lilies knitting 
The loose train of thy amber-dropping hair...” 


How well the old verses wear. ‘“ Lovely Leucothea rise 
-..” Cool, hard, rounded, liquid. 

““ The incident in retrospect,” said Mrs. Weston, 
course less alarming.” 

The incident is in fact, I thought, almost described in one 
of Lamb’s letters to Sarah Hazlitt telling her how their 
friend George Dyer had marched out of the Lambs’ cottage 
at Islington, and, upon taking leave, instead of turning 
down the right hand path by which he had entered with staff 
in hand, had deliberately marched forwards into the middle 
of the stream that ran by the bottom of the garden and totally 
disappeared until rescued by Lamb. Lamb later wrote the 
incident up in “ Amicus Redivivus” in Last Essays. I saw 
the whole thing clearly. A tiny eddy in the stream of 
history had reproduced itself with slight variations. Dyer 
had achieved his immersion in broad daylight, Mrs. Weston 
her’s at night. The latter according to Lamb was the less 
harrowing to the beholder: “In the broad open day- 
light, to witness such an unreserved motion towards 
self-destruction in a valued friend, took from me all power 
of speculation.” Suddenly I remembered Lamb’s further 
reflection: ‘‘ Had he been drowned in Cam there would 
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have been some consonancy in it.” Consonancy indeed, 
for George Dyer I remembered with a growing bubble of 
excitement was an Emmanuel man. Self like a sounding 
fork will call.out every note to strengthen its theme. I too 
was an Emmanuel man. What experiment in time was I 
assisting at? To the rescue, Mr. Dunne . . . Mr. Priestley. 

“In the meantime of course,” said Mrs. Weston, “‘a man 
came by and I called for help. Twice, no three times, I 
called for help, loudly and clearly. Yet the most extra- 
ordinary thing happened. He did nothing. He stopped 
and stared into the darkness. He heard my voice calling to 
him. I might have been...” 

Anadyomene, Venus rising from the foam, I thought. 
Unless indeed the man had been wise enough to realise that 
like the Fisherman in Goethe’s Ballad he was confronted 
by “a creature wet and womanly.” He might well bear in 
mind the lovely and alarming end of the Fisherman to whom 
the Mermaid spoke and sang of the pleasures of life beneath 


the water until, half drawn in by her, half slipping of his 
own accord, he disappeared . . . for ever. 

“ At last,” said Mrs. Weston, “ he shouted out. He said 
‘Stop making that row there,’ and I shouted out ‘I’m in 
the river,’ and he shouted back ‘ Well, you’ve no right to 
be at this time of night,’ and he went away. I scrambled 
out, but as far as he was concerned I might have been 
drowned. You see,” she added briskly, “‘he hadn’t the 
right sort of mind. He wasn’t a man of action. Now it 
would have been at once apparent to your mind or to my 
mind...” “My mind to me a kingdom is,” I mur- 
mured, and carelessly murmured it aloud. 

“I beg your pardon,” said Mrs. Weston, curiously. 

“My mind to me a kingdom is . . .,” I repeated, very 
foolishly. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Weston, “ but is that quite relevant ? ” 

“Oh no, no,” I mumbled, “ quite irrelevant, altogether 
irrelevant.” 


CURRENT QUESTIONS 


[So far as space permits questions from readers, particularly those arising out of articles in THe SPECTATOR, and dealing 
with fact, not opinion, will be answered on this page week by week] 


1. Can you say in a reasonable number of words what is meant 
by the words “ the Gold Standard” ? 


As good a definition as any is to be found in D. H. Robert- 
son’s book Money, where the Gold Standard is defined as 
“a state of affairs in which a country keeps the value of its 
monetary unit and the value of a defined weight of gold at 
an equality with each other.” It follows, of course, from 
this that when countries are on the Gold Standard the values 
of their monetary units bear a precise and stable relation to 
each other, because each of them bears a precise relation to 
gold. 


2. Will the world supplies of oil be exhausted before the coal 
seams? Is there any estimate of the time which either 
or both will last ? 


Since the supplies both of oil and of coal lie concealed 
beneath the earth any estimate must be approximate and 
tentative. Lord Cadman, the Chairman of the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company, told the World Power Conference 
at Washington in 1936 that the general average of recent 
estimates of world reserves of oil would appear to indicate 
the existence of something less than twenty years’ consump- 
tion, though of course any new discoveries might put a 
different complexion on the prospect. In regard to coal, 
while the world output in 1936 was 1,240,000,000 tons, the 
proved reserves are over 1,000,000,000,000 tons, or more 
than 800 years’ supply—and this does not take into account 

e estimates of enormous unworked reserves in China. 


3. Can vou throw any light on the probable future of the Mexican 
oil field ? 

This depends on too many uncertain political factors, i.e., 
the stability of the régime in Mexico itself, and the effect of 
protests from the Governments of Great Britain and the 
United States, to make prediction of any value. It may be 
taken as certain, however, that if the Mexican Government 
decides to work the fields itself and dispense with the know- 
ledge and experience of existing companies, the output will 
for some time be greatly reduced. 


4. How far are the troubles in the West Indies due to fundamental 
economic difficulties and how far to deficiencies in local or 
imperial government ? 

This is more a question of opinion than of fact, but there 
is no doubt that fundamental economic difficulties, e.g., 
the lowness of the world price of sugar, do exist, and no 
doubt also that more active steps by the local and Imperial 


Governments might mitigate some of the hardships so 
caused. See an article on page 1055 of this issue. 


5. What is meant by “ first-line aircraft” ? 

Aircraft organised in squadrons and ready to engage in 
active operations immediately, their number being deter- 
mined by the number of reserves available to make up wastage 
and keep the first-line machines at a stable figure. 


6. How does General Franco manage to finance a war campaign 
lasting as it has some two years, and with the possibility 
of lasting some years more ? 

There is no full information as to General Franco’s finances. 
Part of his expenditure to date is believed to have been borne 
by wealthy Spanish backers ; most of the rest is accounted 
for by deliveries of iron, copper and other ores from the 
territories in Nationalist occupation. And he is, of course, 
levying taxes and requisitions on those territories. 


7. What is the truth, if any, behind the “ Angriff’s” allegation 
that in the last three months 122 dead and 116 wounded, 
exclusive of women and children, have been added to the 
victims of British explosives on the North-West Frontier ? 

Aircraft are employed against frontier tribes attacking 
British posts or their peaceful neighbours. Villages are 
bombed as a method of punishment, but never until 48 hours’ 
notice has been given so that the population may have full 
time to leave the village—which they do. There appears to 
be no foundation for the Angriff’s actual figures, though no 
doubt some casualties have been caused among the fighting 
tribesmen who are bombed by aircraft supporting the military 
forces. But there is no means of knowing what casualties 
are caused by airmen and what by ground forces. See 
leading article on page 1044. 


8. (a) Has Britain already given“ de facto ” recognition to 
Italy’s conquest of Abyssinia ? 

Yes. A ruling in the Courts has established that. 

(b) What is the difference between “ de facto” and “ de 

jure” recognition ? 

The difference is rather fine. To recognise de facto is to 
acknowledge that the new régime is for the present a going 
concern, de jure that it must be accepted as definitely 
established. 

(c) Does “de jure” recognition imply approval ? 


No, in no way. 
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THE USE OF LEISURE—V 


By W. T. WELLS 


[The writer’s age is 29] 


QO; of Cardinal Newman’s biographers, in depicting 
the Oxford of the Cardinal’s youth, has contrasted it 
with the Oxford of today, finding the most noticeable and 
notable difference in the uses which his contemporaries 
and ours make of their leisure hours. For the undergraduates 
of today there is an endless variety of pursuits: cricket, 
football, rowing, squash, athletics, besides hunting and 
polo for the rich, and a whole catalogue of kindred activities. 
For the undergraduate of the early nineteenth century, 
there was, of course, hunting for the well-to-do, a certain 
amount of cricket and boating, but little organised, and 
for the rest little to do except to walk, or to stay indoors. 
How we have progressed! What a much better time we 
have, how many temptations are removed from our paths, 
how healthy and strong and efficient we are, or ought 
to be! 

No doubt; but the comparison is a little less conducive 
to complacency when we set side by side the Oxford Move- 
ment of which Newman was the apostle, and the Oxford 
Group which would, perhaps, claim to be its modern successor. 
The comparison of the Movement with the Group is in a 
sense grossly unfair to Oxford, for while the one was a 
product of its soil the other, emphatically, was not. But 
it is perfectly fair to ask ourselves what would have been 
the fate of the Oxford Movement in the 1930’s, and why. 
The Oxford Movement flourished, as it could only flourish, 
in an atmosphere of learning and leisured talk. ‘Today it 
would have been received with exemplary politencss and 
commendable tolerance. There would have teen little 

rotestant hatred, not much more rationalist scorn. Many 
more young men would, if required by their tutors, have 
written competent little essays accurately summarising the 
issues than would have been capable of doing so in the 
1830’s. And practically nobody would have understood 
what Newman was about, or have felt that the Movement 
to him had any meaning whatever: it would not have been 
part of the syllabus, it would not have had any immediate 
political significance, and nobody could have spared the 
ume. 

To some this may seem a melancholy reflection. It would 
not, in itself, be very important were it not the fact that 
whai is changed at Oxford and Cambridge is changed even 
more elsewhere. At the old residential universities old habits 
do to some extent persist: there are, or at any rate were 
in the late °20’s, young men who would argue over their 
luncheon till four o’clock in the afternoon, or over their dinner 
ull four o’clock in the morning. The present Vice-Chancellor 
of Oxford once went so far as to say that these informal 
debates after midnight formed the most important part of 
university education, but it is a saying which has found 
few echoes in the seats of authority. The consequence 
of this encouragement of discussion for its own sake has 
been that for many Oxford has appeared to be a hot-bed of 
Communism. One of the most intelligent and distinguished 
generals in the British Army, for instance, recently painted 
the picture so vividly as almost to induce his hearers to 
believe that Dr. Lindsay habitually intoned the Jnternationale 
in the Sheldonian Theatre and that the Principals of Women’s 
Colleges were to be seen dancing the Carmagnole in the 
High. The moral, no doubt, was to give the undergraduates 
a good afternoon’s bayonet drill at Sandhurst and send 
them to bed tired. 

One of the definitions of leisure given by Murray’s 
Dictionary is “‘ opportunity ”*—the opportunity given by 
freedom from any particular task or from any fixed routine. 
The modern youth is besieged by every manner of solicitation 
so to arrange his life, that when his daily work is ended 





another set routine will ensue. “Enrich Your Leisure” 
invites the London County Council on behalf of its evening 
classes. “ Holidays with Pay ” are offered by the Territoria| 
Army, by way of a more specific inducement. Every 
conceivable sort of organisation follows suit: churches, 
cricket clubs, and’ political parties. 

The value of evening classes is beyond dispute ; in times 
such as these the. Territorial Army deserves every support; 
it is excellent that young men who have spent their day in 
a dusty office or an oily factory should have facilities for sport 
—it is a pity that there are not more and better facilities, 
But moderation in all things: the danger is that in the 
attempt to enrich leisure, it will be destroyed. There js a 
tendency to encourage a young man to attend evening 
classes every night, except one which, together with the 
week-end, he sets aside for his duties in the Territorial Army, 
Fortunately, some instinct, denounced by the moralist as 
idleness, preserves most young men from the fate which they 
are encouraged to pursue as an ideal. This does not 
prevent the tendency itself from being thoroughly vicious, 
particularly as in this case corruptio is so eminently optimi 
pessima. 

It cannot sufficiently be emphasised that, for the adult, 
organised leisure is a contradiction in terms: where 
organisation steps in spontaneity walks out. With the child 
it is not so: he likes to form a gang, whether to play cricket 
or to pillage an orchard, and the problem is to guide him into 
the cricket-playing gang and out of the apple-stealing gang. 
Adults, too, like to form a gang, and it is a very good thing 
for the maintenance of society, for the continuation of 
beneficial institutions, whether it be the Church or the M.C.C., 
that it is so. But society also needs the fresh impetus which 
comes only from individual thought, and while this may be 
based on experience won in and through institutions, it 
becomes valuable only after the clash between different 
minds is followed by the inner conflict in the mind of each 
party to the discussion. For this some measure of freedom 
from routine is essential. 

Nor is it sufficient to set apart a class of thinkers, like the 
samurai in H. G. Wells’ Modern Utopia, or the rulers of 
Aldous Huxley’s Brave New World. Life is so complicated 
that it requires innumerable little adjustments to circumstance 
which can only be effected successfully by a number of 
individuals resolving for themselves the moral and economic 
problems which go to make the social pattern : the alternative 
is for a few generalities to be frequently misapplied to 
individual cases. This for the Dictatorship States is a lesser 
evil. With them, dominated by aims essentially non-human, 
a standardised mechanical efficiency must be the aim, the 
division of society into the police and the policed, the Robert 
and the Robot, the means. No citizen is allowed the luxury 
of a private life, and loneliness and quiet are eschewed 
as likely to breed independence. Thus it is that the adjective 
“* Fascist ” is not so misapplied to well-meaning organisers 
of the lives of the poor as would otherwise appzar. 

The best use of leisure is for the individual to make a 
fresh decision for himself how he will employ each period 
that occurs, not to slip into a merely repetitive process. The 
actual choice of occupation does not matter so much; it is 
the fact of the exercise of a choice which is vital. Some 
individuals will make bad choices, spend too much time 
drinking or dancing, or watching films. Some will, no doubt, 
cultivate exaggerated or ill-balanced ideas. Others, through 
the help of books and friends, will develop their personalities 
to the highest pitch and become the leaders whom society 
needs. In any case it is better to err as a man than to be 
guided as a child, 
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THE WEST INDIAN PROBLEM 


By W. L. BURN 


TuerE is no part of the British Empire upon which we can 
look with less satisfaction than upon the West Indies. Our 
conquest Of them resulted, certainly, in our obtaining certain 
raw materials more cheaply than we could otherwise have 
obtained them. It resulted, too, in the creation of some 
considerable private fortunes and in the stimulation of our 
shipping trade. These results were obtained at the expense 
of a mass of human misery the contemplation of which 

(with exaggerations) roused the zeal of anti-slavery societies. 
In 1334 slavery ceased to exist in the West Indies: on 
August Ist, 1838, apprenticeship, its successor, came to an 
end. A hundred years afterwards we are confronted with 
evidence, in the shape of sporadic rioting, that a century of 
Emancipation has only produced a society economically and, 
to some extent, morally stagnant. 

The actual riots may not be serious. Riots in the West 
Indies are only too common and are by no means always 
based on economic causes. The “ Portuguese Riots” in 
British Guiana in 1856 were caused by trouble between the 
negroes and Portuguese immigrants. The bloody riot at 
Montego Bay, Jamaica, in April, 1902, arose from the arrest 
by the police of a local “‘ rowdy.” One must recollect that 
there is, in almost every West Indian town of any size, a 
mass of brutalised, ignorant ferocity at the very bottom of 
the social scale. And on the credit side it is as well to 
remember that the problem of race relations, which so disturbs 
the Southern States of America, scarcely exists in the West 
Indies. 

But although the riots themselves may not be serious, grave 
deductions can be drawn from them. One disturbing feature 
is the number of islands in which they have occurred, Barbados, 
Trinidad and now Jamaica. Another is that they have con- 
cerned two different classes of persons, labourers on the sugar 
estates (as in Westmoreland Parish, Jamaica) and the semi- 
skilled labour of the towns. When the actual disturbances 
are put an end to (a matter of no lasting difficulty, for the 
average West Indian negro is wonderfully law-abiding and 
sentimentally ‘* loyal ’’), the panacea of public works will be 
employed. For a time it will be successful, but the policy 
of buying temporary peace by lavish additions to the public 
debt is not, by itself, sufficient. 

We are here confronted with a society from which a great 
deal of natural wealth is produced, and with a people who, 
divorced irrevocably from their African background, look 
pathetically to British traditions for assistance. The majority 
of those people live in conditions of squalor; not healthy 
squalor, for the death-rates are high and the medical services 
inadequate ; and not, we may judge, happy squalor. 

The West Indian labourers can be divided into three classes. 
First, let us take those who work for large employers, such 
as the oil companies in Trinidad, the sugar companies in 
Barbados and the United Fruit, Tate and Lyle, &c., in Jamaica. 
It is significant that the worst riots have occurred in those 
islands where the biggest companies are operating. This 
does not mean that the conditions of their labourers are worse 
than those of labourers working for smaller employers else- 
where. It does mean, however, that the conditions are 
worse than those which large numbers of men, with oppor- 
tunities for discussion and open to the influence of agitators 
(both good and bad) are willing to bear. Unless the com- 
panies concerned are prepared to pay higher wages and to 
spend considerable sums in providing better quarters for their 
labourers this particular source of trouble can only grow more 
acute. The Barbadian commission, appointed after the late 
riots there, was of opinion that such improvements lay well 
within the range of the companies’ power. 

The second class of the West Indians consists of those engaged 
in preducing a ‘‘money crop” on small-holdings. This 
system has its admirers and in some cases their admiration is 
justified. The small Jamaica banana-grower, for instance, can 
often find a ready market. But, on the whole, the small man 
growing ‘“‘money crops” is in an exceedingly hazardous 
position in a world of fluctuating (and apparently uncon- 
trollable) commodity prices. The big companies, efficiently 





managed, in touch with world markets, may pay; the small 
producer for those distant and sensitive markets can hardly 
survive, especially if (as is often the case) he had bought his 
holding at the high prices prevailing after the War. 

Until quite lately there was a remedy of sorts to hand. The 
small producer who had been ruined by a fall in sugar, the 
estate labourer who judged himself underpaid, could migrate 
to the Canal region or to some other part of Central America 
and, by his physical prowess, not only earn good money but 
send back some to his relatives in the islands. Now these 
opportunities are largely denied to the British West Indians, 
and the popuiation of the islands is mounting significantly. 
Between 1921 and 1936 that of Barbados rose from 156,312 to 
188,294; that of Jamaica from 858,118 to 1,138,558. 

Is there a remedy? The big estates will, probably, employ 
no more labour than they do at present. If they pay higher 
wages and provide better quarters, they will try to offset the 
cost of these by using more machinery and less labour. No 
dramatic and sustained rise in commodity prices (failing a 
war) is likely to bring security to the small producer of money 
crops. If there is a remedy it is in the deyelopment of the 
small-holding aimed chiefly at the production of ‘‘ food crops.” 
Of one thing at least there is enough in the West Indies— 
land. Not merely in Grenada, St. Lucia, Dominica, Jamaica, 
but in the neglected colonies of British Guiana and British 
Honduras there are millions of acres available. The source 
of our remedy lies there. 

But it is not an easy remedy. An improvident government 
can easily buy land, especially if it pays well for it. It can 
easily find tenants or purchasers for it, especially if it lets or 
sells it cheaply. It can easily get such tenants or purchasers 
to promise that they will grow ‘* food crops,” if such a promise 
is a condition of letting or selling. But much more is needed 
than this easy way to bankruptcy. It is to be observed, in the 
first place, that the West Indians themselves cannot be entrusted 
with a scheme of such magnitude as the writer has in mind. 
That they cannot is perhaps more to our shame than theirs, 
but the fact is that not merely the lead but the administration 
must come from this country. 

Can we not call into being something equivalent to Balfour’s 
** Congested Districts Board ’’ to deal with the West Indies as 
a whole and to deal with nothing else ? Part of its activities 
would be devoted to the development of British Guiana and 
Honduras, most of it to the purchase of land for the production 
of food crops and the settlement on it of suitable workers. It 
must be made a condition of tenancy or ownership that a stated 
proportion of such land is used for the growing of food crops 
before any money crops are grown. 

No one familiar with the West Indies will underestimate 
the difficulties involved. The first would be the raising of the 
necessary loan. The second would be the jealousies of the 
various colonies and the lethargic nature of West Indian 
society. The third would be the difficulty of keeping the new 
settlers to the terms of their leases, without either exploiting 
them on the one hand or pampering them on the other. A 
fourth would be the difficulty of providing elementary social 
services, the provision of medical assistance and of religious 
instruction in the innumerable scattered villages which would 
be created. 

Difficulties, of which these are only a fraction, abound. 
In the West Indies teday energies and hope are frittered 
away in the routine of tiny communities. But it is fair to hope 
that such a West Indian Board as the writer has suggested would 
attract, from the breadth and importance of its work, material 
which is at present scarcely available. The task outlined might 
take two generations. It would make the highest demands 
upon those engaged in it. But can we, who cling jealously to 
our colonial possessions, afford to continue our present West 
At the moment those lovely and neglected 
From the 


Indian policy ? 
lands present to us a striking and urgent challenge. 
way in which we accept it or ignore it, the world will be apt 
to judge whether we are still an imperial people or mere rentiers 
of colonies. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


OPERA 
** The Ring”’ at Covent Garden 


OF the two cycles of Der Ring at Covent Garden I have heard 
the second Walktire and Siegfried, and the first Gétterddm- 
merung, besides one scene from Rheingold brvadcast, which 
hardly counts. I cannot, therefore, give an account of the 
unfolding of the whole grand panorama from start to finish. 
But there must be many others whom the exigencies of business 
or social life, not to mention the counter-attractions of 
Glyndebourne and the Toscanini concerts, have prevented from 
seeing the tetralogy through from start to finish. In fact, 
Covent Garden and the spring season are neither the proper 
place nor the proper time for the presentation of the work. 
For its enjoyment one should have nothing else to do, except 
in the way of rest and recreation, and the whole thing should 
be performed within the week and not spread out over a fort- 
night so that the sense of continuity is broken. Wagner knew 
what he was about when he insisted upon Bayreuth. 

But since an equivalent of Bayreuth is unattainable in 
England, we must be content with the opportunity of hearing 
what we can and when we can at Covent Garden among a 
hundred other preoccupations. The chief and most sustained 
pleasure of these performances came from the orchestra. 
Furtwangler has the great conductor’s ability to see the end 
afar off, and never allowed subsidiary details or minor climaxes 
to intervene between the hearer and the main form of this vast 
musical structure. I cannot tell, for the reasons given, how far 
he achieved a feeling of growth out of chaos into an ideal order 
from the E flat pedal-point of Das Rheingold to the serene 
grandeur of the final curtain-fall. But he certainly gave us in 
Gétterdammerung a remarkable sense of continuity. The 
horns’ scene was given a veiled and mysterious beauty, achieved 
by not allowing any fullness of orchestral tone even at its 
climax, and it was only when the drama was resumed at the 
entrance of Siegfried and Briinnhilde that the orchestra was 
allowed to speak out directly to us in the tones of human 
passion with their announcement of the new and tender theme 
of the Valkyrie’s womanhood. If the performance was less 
exciting than some we have heard in recent years, and at times 
even dragged too slowly—Lauritz Melchior, accustomed to 
a quicker tempo for Siegfried’s sword-songs, seemed to find 
the slower pace of them difficult—there was rarely any sense 
of flagging energy, and the long steady view of whole acts, 
indeed of whole evenings, and the general beauty of the playing 
are more valuable qualities than passing thrills. 

This fact that one must mention the orchestra first is evidence 
of a serious weakness in the performances. For Der Ring is, 
like any other opera, a vocal work and depends upon the 
singing voice for its main effect. It was not a case of the 
orchestra outplaying the singers. Furtwangler is a most 
considerate accompanist and knows exactly what the voices 
have to do and how much space and latitude they must be given. 
First-rate singers would have achieved a wonderful effect 
with this support. But unfortunately few of the singers could 
be called first-rate. And here let it be said, since Mr. W. J. 
Turner has once more raised the old bogey that Wagner cannot 
be sung, that nothing could be further from the truth. It 
takes exceptional artists to sing the music properly, just as it 
takes exceptional artists of another kind to sing Mozart or 
Verdi or even Puccini. That Wagner can be sung, which is 
to say that his vocal line can be made dramatically expressive 
and beautiful to the ear, was amply proved by Frida Leider 
and Kerstin Thorborg. Leider’s voice is, alas! showing signs 
of wear. It no longer has the power and brilliancy of fourteen 
years ago and she is more than ever inclined to scoop her high 
notes. Yet she remains a great Briinnhilde capable of giving 
its full meaning through vocal colour to every word, and there 
are few sopranos whose words are so distinct. Thorborg, too, 
is developing an unpleasant shrillness on her upper notes, but 
what majesty and authority she gives to her Fricka, what beauty 
and sorrow to Waltraute’s urgent appeal! And Karl Lauf- 
kotter and Adolf Vogel proved that even Mime and Alberich— 
the one too often a tiresome chatterer of two-bar phrases in an 
ugly whine, the other a mere barker of toneless curses—can 
sing musically and so make their characters not less vivid, but 
more interesting. DyYNELEY HUSSEY. 


THE CINEMA 


** Orage.’ At the Curzon 


ROBERT BROWNING, you remember, wrote a poem called “4 
Light Woman ”—about “‘ my friend and the mistress of my 
friend with her wanton eyes and me.” An old story even jp 
those days, it hasn’t worn well with the years—but it is better jp 
its latest French disguise than it has ever been in an Anglo-Saxon, 

An engineer in a French naval dockyard (the dockyard 
doesn’t matter: it’s only an excuse for a good opening docy- 
mentary shot) goes to Paris on business and promises to inter. 
cede for his young brother-in-law with a girl who has led him 
to the verge of suicide—or so he passionately protests as he 
runs beside the Paris express panting out his grief with Gallic 
irreticence.: The engineer persuades the girl to come back 
with him, they miss the train, go for a ride in the country, and 
you know the rest, know it even to the tinkling sheep bells 
which waken them, the secluded inn : 


. . . see—imy friend goes shaking and white : 
He eyes me as the basilisk.” 


You would say it was a very Anglo-Saxon story in its muddled 
morality and irrational sentiment, with its constant Nymph 
and constant Wife confronting each other in the traditional 
great scene, before the Nymph, with poison in her tooth-mug, 
performs the traditional sacrifice; but admirably acted as it js 
by M. Charles Boyer and Mlle. Michele Morgan, and superbly 
directed by M. Marc Allegret, it does possess an odd and 
unexpected reality. All of us at one time or another must 
have found ourselves in some deplorable and banal situation 
haunted by literary parallels and have discovered how actual 
life provides the untraditional twist : the untimely hiccups ; the 
laugh in the wrong place. So in this film it is the twists (very 
Latin twists) which make the story look like truth. 

The French. of course, in a tale of this kind have an immense 
advantage over us. An English or American director would 
regard this quadrilateral story as ‘‘ a love interest’: it would 
be affixed, like part of a Surrealist collage, to some odd plot of 
Bengal Lancers on the North-West Frontier or gangsters in 
Chicago—a kiss stuck in a corner next a sub-machine gun, a 
night of love obscured by an overlapping Afghan attack. But 
to the French director passion is the whole plot—the camera is 
focussed all the time upon the bed ; and we can believe in this 
untidy desperate affair as we have no time to believe in 2 
Lancer’s love—because it is a whole time job: the little hot 
bedroom in the country inn with the girl asking for the fly- 
swatter and the man too lazy to stir from his chair and the 
clothes flung untidily about, the sense that they haven't been 
downstairs for days and the bed hasn’t been made : the listening 
at doors: the opening of other people’s letters: the sudden 
appearance of the former lover with his scarecrow face, his 
hysterical impudence, his too-short sleeves and bony wrists and 
immature jumper: all the ignobility of a besetting pleasure. 
Only compare that inn room with the one Garbo and Gilbert 
occupied in Queen Christina and you have the difference between 
literary and living passion—Garbo dangling the grapes and 
fumbling whimsically along the walls, and these two, lazy and 
hot and happy among the cigarette ashes and the too many flies. 

Admirable, too, are the backgrounds—the concierge’s 
lodge, palms and hideous china and overcrowding; the 
small French restaurant with its 8 francs 50 table d’héte which 
ends with assorted cheese. ‘“‘ What is the assorted cheese 
tonight?” ‘‘ Camembert.” ‘‘ Ah, he never recommends 
the Camembert.” And there are flashes of symbolism 
which take us back in memory to the old classic silent days 
when people thought about such things—the lover attempting 
to analyse the girl’s character while the lights of a passing 
train break up the simple outline of her face. It is only when 
M. Bernstein’s story begins its noble sacrificial drift that 
reality seeps away—gondolas and evening dress and trying to 
forget in Venice: the wife saying ‘‘ When you’re tired of her, 
I shall still be there ’—and then the train pounding back to 
Paris : scraps of sentimental morality : ‘‘ You’re doing right as 
long as you don’t cause suffering”: and the girl saying ‘It’s 
you he really loves ”’ as wife and mistress both try with broken 
hearts to pass the male like a marked card. 


GRAHAM GREENE. 
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ART 


People in Concrete 


Tue vital impulse in the work of Laszlo Péri, whose sculpture 
jn concrete is to be seen at 36 Soho Square, is an intense 
interest and curiosity about people. Not exceptional people— 
freaks, aesthetes, smart people—nor people doing extra- 
ordinary things, but just ordinary people going about their 
ordinary business, working, walking, getting on "buses, sitting 
on Hampstead Heath, fishing, drinking beer. And probably 
the most important achievement of this extremely important 
exhibition is to show not only that such subjects can be used 
as themes for works of art, but that when they are used in 
the right way they make works of art far more seriously 
exciting than more esoteric subjects. 

Given this interest in ordinary people the other features 
of Péri’s sculpture follow almost automatically. Both the 
general treatment of subject and the technical method are 
only a consequence of this fundamental tendency. Péri 
models ordinary people because he finds them interesting as 
people, not because they provoke unexpected formal patterns 
in his mind, or because they start some obscure movement in 
his subconscious ; therefore his first aim is to render them 
in as direct a manner as possible. Hence the general realism 
of his conceptions. He has no need to take his themes into 
the recesses of his mind and digest them to a complicated 
and unrecognisable form, so that they may appear interesting. 
Nor is his attitude so subjective that he is intent only on 
expressing his personal reactions to the situation which he 
js treating. Nor is he under any obligation to flatter those 
whom he models, so that the last excuse for distortion vanishes, 
and he is left only with the desire to get down in visible form 
as clearly as possible what he has noted about the parts of 
the world around him which seem to him important in 
themselves. 

Péri has refused to deal with rare and exceptional subjects, 
but it must not be thought that his kind of realism has anything 
to do with the attitude of artists who deliberately seek out 
what is unpleasant in the world, either to exploit its horror 
in a melodramatic sense or to expose it with moral purpose. 
The essence of the realism which Péri pursues is that it rejects 
the exceptional in all forms to concentrate on the usual. His 
realism is that of Germinal, in which the crowd is the hero. 

One of Péri’s great achievements is that he has found a 
medium suitable for the kind of thing which he wants to 
express. He has no need for the more expensive media of 
bronze or marble, both of which allow of a richness of material 
which would not entirely suit his themes. Instead he has 
exploited concrete, a rough medium which has many advan- 
tages: it can be modelled as freely as clay; it sets as hard 
as stone; it is cheap; and it can now be used in several 
colours. Moreover, it is the most important modern medium 
for architecture ; and if this kind of sculpture is to have its full 
effect it must be thought of as part of architecture, as part 
of a public activity, not as an object to be hoarded in the 
privacy of drawing-room or study. And with his new experi- 
ments in the use of different colours Péri has opened up all 
sorts of possibilities in decoration. 

Now Peri has the advantage and the disadvantage of having 
been an abstract sculptor and painter. The effect of this 
is that he still has a great interest in formal and technical 
questions for their own sake. Consequently when he attempts 
to solve some new problem he is liable to go through a stage 
in which the formal skeleton is almost too clearly visible and 
may disturb the realism of the whole composition. For 
instance in his experiments with different colours there are 
moments when he seems to use them in an almost too 
arbitrary way to emphasise the movements of certain figures. 
Recently he has been attacking the problem of bringing two 
Separate figures into convincing relation so that they form 
a group psychologically knit together, and in these one can 
see that he has gone through the same processes of thought 
as, say, Arp when he tries to relate two abstract lumps— 
though of course with more interesting results, since with 
Péri there is always the psychological end in view. But in 
certain pieces (Rush Hour, Pier), in which technical problems 
have been so perfectly mastered that they have not obsessed 
the artist, Péri has demonstrated the way in which art can 
escape from its present impasse. ANTHONY 


HANDWERK 


[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten] 


HANDWERKER der ganzen Welt haben sich in Berlin zur Inter- 
nationalen Handwerksausstellung getroffen. Von den Lapp- 
landern bis zu den Botokuden, von den Azteken bis zu den 
Babyloniern sind die besten und schénsten Werke mensch- 
lichen Erfindungsgeistes und menschlicher. Handfertigkeit 
zusammeng@@racht. Eine verbliiffende Schaustellung, die 
nur beweist, dass auch in der Vergangenheit die Instrumente 
des Friedens und der Kultur die Werkzeuge des Krieges 
und der Zerst6rung an Zahl und Dauer iiberragen. 

Das zur Schau gestellte Handwerk ist in einer wber- 
waAltigenden Fille zusammengetragen. Die Ausstellungshallen 
am Funkturm musten um solche im Funkgarten und am 
Freigelande erweitert werden, so dass insgesamt vierzehn 
Hallen zu besichtigen sind. Am eindruckvollsten ist die 
Ehrenhalle der International Handicraft Exhibition, in der 
riesigen Masurenhalle eingebaut. Hier ist jedes Land mit 
einem einzigen Stiick vertreten. Belgien sandte ein Tauf- 
becken, Estland ein Gewehr, Frankreich eine Handwerkslade, 
Japan einen Kimono, Jugoslavien einen Schrank, Norwegen 
einen Pelzmantel, Polen einen Pflug usw. Daneben sind die 
Ehrenpreise ausgestellt, die von den hier vertretenen 27 
Landern gestiftet wurden. 

Im Westteil der Masurenhalle ist eine kulturhistorische 
Sonderschau aufgestellt. Griechenland zeigt Silberschmiede- 
werke, Rom vorwiegend Topferwaren, China brilliert in 
Porzellanen, Japan brachte Keramiken und Lackarbeiten. 
Das alte Amerika ist mit zahlreichen Schatzen aus Mexiko 
und Peru versammelt. Der ferne und der nahe Osten zeigt 
uns die Handwerkskunst des Islam, herrliche Werke aus 
Arabien, dem Iran, der Tuirkei, der Mongolei. Aegypten hat 
das dlteste Bett der Welt gesandt, 4.500 Jahre alt und noch 
gut erhalten. Das deutsche Mittelalter zeigt die erste Taschen- 
uhr, das ‘*‘ Nurnbergisch E1”’ des Schlossers Henlein, das 
erste Auto des Zirkelschmiedes Hans Hautsch aus Nurnberg. 

Unerschopflich die Schatze der Gegenwart. So hat Polen 
allein ungefahr 13.000 Erzeugnisse geschickt, Frankreich 
kam mit den Spitzenleistungen aus funfzig Handwerkszweigen, 
die Tschechoslovakei zeigt thre weltberuhmten Glaswaren und 
Steingutprodukte, England stellte vorwiegend Goldschmie- 
dereien und Bucheinbande aus, Ungarn lieferte Schuhe und 
Handschuhe, Bulgarien Stickereien, Finnland Renntierhut- 


schnitzereien, Belgien Spitzen und ‘Tabakspfeiten, Holland 
Lederarbeiten, Griechenland Handwebereien, Turkei 
Perlmutterwerke, Norwegen Holzarbeiten, Schweden 


Zinngiessereien, Danzig Elfenbeinsachen, Jugoslavien Tep- 
pichknupfereien. Wer zahlt die Linder, zahlt die Namen, 
die alle hier zusammenkamen 

Die Deutschen haben naturlich eine Ausstellung fur sich. 
Tischler, Keramiker, Goldschmiede, Ziseleure, Schneider, 
Weber, Graveure, Drechsler, Korbflechter, TOpfer, Glas- 
bldser, Kupferschmiede, Geigenbauer, Uhrmacher, Holz- 
schnitzer, und andere mehr, sie alle haben ihr Scherflein 
beigetragen. Ein bekanntes deutsches Sprichwort behauptet 
** Handwerk hat einen goldenen Boden.” Gold ist zwar nicht 
viel vorhanden, weil es die Devisenzentrale braucht. Aber das 
Handwerk hier hat auch manchen sch6nen Mosaikboden. 

Das Freigelande hat sich dem Bedurfnis nach leiblicheren 
Gentissen angepasst. Da wird in einem ungarischen Puszta- 
Wirtshaus echter Tokayer zum Paprikagoulasch serviert, 
Frankreich, Polen und Rumianien haben Riesenkonditoreien 
errichtet, Deutschland hat eine Fleischerei aufgebaut . . . 

Es gibt in Deutschland mehr als anderthalb Millionen 
Einzelbetriebe innerhalb des Handwerks. Davon sind ein 
Drittel ausgesprochen Kleinbetriebe, in denen der Meister 
nur mit einem Gesellen oder Lehiling arbeitet. Daher muss 
ein solcher Meister nicht nur Meister in seinem Fach sondern 
auch Propagandist, Buchhalter, Verkaufsleiter, Expedient usw 
ich mit allen Methoden 


sein; diese Vielseitigkeit zwingt ihn, 
moderner Geschaftsgebahrung vertraut zu machen. Der 
deutsche Handwerker hat diese Aufgaben gut gelost. So ist 


der Umsatz im Handwerk in den letzten funf Jahren um das 
doppelte, auf 19 Milliarden Mark, sich 
ercifende Rustungskonjunktur hat auch den Handwerksmeistet 
gezwungen, sich umzustellen. Dass ihm dies gelungen ist, 
das beweist diese Ausstellung. Sie ist heute cine Universitat 
der Handfertigkeit. Moge sie mit beitragen zu einer Univer- 
salitat der Geistes und der Gestnnung 1 ganzen Welt 


gestiegen. Die um 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Farming Research 

Just twenty-five years ago Oxford and Cambridge divided 
between them the study of agricultural problems. Oxford 
started the economic branch and Cambridge spent increasing 
effort on both the pure and applied science of the subject. 
Mr. C. S. Orwin, who has a gift for suggestive generalisations, 
has just summed up the ambitions and achievements of the 
Agricultural Economics Research Institute over which he 
presides. His summary gives much food for thought; and 
we may hope from several hints in it that more work will be 
put into the study of the psychology of the worker. He quotes 
Mr. Hosier (as he was bound to) as a pioneer in time- and 
labour-saving. His workers do not homeward plod their 
weary way. They go the better part of it by car—it may be 
even by a Rolls-Royce car. His mechanical achievements 
on those once bare Berkshire Downs are a marvel; but what 
most acutely struck me when I last went there was the influence 
of his system of open-air bails on the psychology of the workers. 
A man and a boy have control of one unit. The results of 
their work are accurately kept and all the several units may be 
compared. It has followed that the man and the lad take a 
personal pride, if not also a competitive pride, in their personal 
achievement. They not only do better work for this feeling ; 
they get vastly more pleasure out of it. Their mind, their 
mental outlook, matter at least as much as their technical skill. 
Agricultural mechanisation is often praised because it demands 
and fosters greater intelligence ; but such details of organisation 
as have renewed the fertility of the Downs above Hungerford 
are a much more efficient and essential stimulus, Each man 
runs his own show. 


Why Did it Tap ? 

A correspondent asks me whether there is any plausible 
explanation of the behaviour of a bird that tapped insistently 
at the window at night. Some of our home birds will do 
this at times, rooks, for example, and owls, but in my experience 
the bird that flies against the window and thereafter attempts 
to get in is usually a migrant. A great deal of migration is 
done at night by birds that otherwise belong to the day; and 
light undoubtedly attracts them, as it attracts many animals. 
For example on a recent journey across the Atlantic several 
stormy petrels landed on deck, and several flying-fish. In 
both cases this event was at night; and it is the experience 
of sailors along the route that such events very rarely happen 
except at night. When the stormy petrels pitched on deck 
they were quite unable to rise owing to the immense length 
of the wing. It is conceivable that they came to the ship 
from weariness, for the nearest land, it was calculated, was 
five hundred miles away. Such a distance, nevertheless, is 
of no account to this lovely and romantic bird. The fact that 
fiying-fish come on board, and only, or generally, when the lights 
are on, would seem to settle the old dispute whether they are 
capable of directing their flight when once launched into the air. 


* x * x 


Ominous Birds 

It is an old superstition still prevailing (especially in my 
experience in South Wales) that this night tapping at the 
window is a precursor of calamity. There is indeed something 
strange and disturbing in the unwonted sound. The bird 
about which my opinion is asked was probably a whitethroat ; 
and this bird seems to have a peculiar curiosity about windows. 
I know one fishing- box in a western district very populous with 
warblers where one window had to be veiled because so many 
The only victim that I myself found was a 
whitethroat. Another bird that does not seem to understand 
glass is the hawfinch. It is not a very common bird, but 
guite a number of examples of its charging a window pane 
have come within my ken. 


* * * x 


birds flew into it. 


The way of a Salmon 

The Norwegians of late have been adding new facts to our 
knowledge of the way of a fish in the sea. We all know that 
parts of a salmon’s life, though much is still mysterious, can 
be read from the characters on the scales. The key to the 


interpretation is the discovery, made long ago, that the fish, 


scales and all, grows quickly in the sea and slowly in the river. 
The scales show 


rings very much as a tree shows rings ; and a 


— 





good tree-man can tell from a section of the trunk not only how 
long the tree has lived, but also which years were favourable 
to growth and which were not. He may also be able to tell 
which side of the bit of trunk looked south and which north, 
A salmon’s scales are not less legible, and as a salmon is a shor. 
lived animal that attains to great size within his eight Years 
or so of life, the whole life history may be roughly traceq 
They begin life, of course, in the river, stay there (in particulg 
cases) two years, and then may spend two years in the sea, 
before returning to the fresh water. It seems, according to 
a contributor, writing in an admirable number of Mr. Richard 
Morse’s paper, the Countryside, that they spawn mor 
rarely than was once thought. 
* * * * 

—And of a Herring 

It is a newer discovery that fish which spend all their Jif 
in the sea carry scales not much less legible than the salmop, 
The writing on their scales is made not by salt water and 
fresh, but by summer and winter. Like the sun-dial the 
herrings ‘‘only count sunny hours”; they grow in the summer 
months and cease growing in the winter. A good Norwegian 
scale-reeder can tell you from a scale not only how many 
summers and winters the fish has seen but also how much growth 
it made in the period. Other details are indicated (again there 
is a parallel with the tree) such as the influence of the weather 
of particular summers on the rate of growth. Natural 
history owes a great debt to Scandinavian sailors as well as men 
of science. One of them probed, after all the world had been 
foiled, what may be called the greatest mystery in the solo- 
monic ways of animals, the migration of the young cels (which 
at that period bear no likeness to eels) from the abysms of the 
Atlantic to the streams and ponds of Britain and of America. 
In the new reading of scales there may sometimes be something 
of conjecture, but it supplies absolute evidence as to longevity. 
It seems strange that so great a fish as the salmon with the 
free range of two worlds and the capacity to do without food 
for long periods should be short lived while the voracious pike 
in a pond is a rival of the parrot or tortoise. 

* - x * 
Co-operative Tree Planters 

“Collective security,” that blessed phrase of the day, is 
being secured with excellent results in the defence of rural 
England against the Goths. Oxfordshire, which has done 
notable work for what we hope are winning causes, has been 
the scene of one very pleasing essay in such co-operation. 
Often local councils and societies are no easier to persuade 
into co-operative harmony than nations speaking different 
tongues, but there are some cheering exceptions, of which 
the following may be quoted. The Oxfordshire branch of 
the C.P.R.E. supplies the record : 

“Two tree planting schemes in which the Branch has assisted 
were completed during the year. On the re-constructed Oxford- 
Henley road at Bix, the scheme was worked out carefully and 
thoroughly by the County Surveyor in consultation with the 
Branch’s adviser, Major G. C. Whitaker, and the Roads Beautifying 
Association, the work being carried out by the County Council. 
In the other instance on the Banbury Road near the old Oxford 
Zoo, the scheme was submitted by Major Whitaker and adopted 
and carried out, with a few modifications, by the County Council.” 
Everyone loves a tree; and yet the immediate, insensate 
and often foolish destruction of trees is usually the very first 
act of a type of builder and contractor which has done most 
harm to the English countryside. 

* * * * 
In the Garden 

Some years ago I heard an American gardener speak slight- 
ingly of the lupin as a rough, wild plant, scarcely worthy of 
the garden. Perhaps once this view was almost justified, but 
the flower has been steadily improved, and this year may be 
said to be its apotheosis. A new strain of lupin, the result of 
years and years of selection, has been broadcast, and it is held 
to be superior both in purity of colour and in length of flowery 
spike to any predecessor. If anyone wishes to see how glorious 
the lupin may look when massed he should go to St. James's 
Park, where a long border contains nothing else. It is notice- 
able in this most successful effort of the Office of Works how 
much the ensemble owes to the few yellows. The popular 


colour of the newer strains is a sort of salmon-bronze. 
W. Beach THOMAS. 
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LIGHT ON THE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
[To the Editor of Tut SPECTATOR] 


$irx,—I regret that The Spectator should have published 
such an article as that which appeared on June 3rd under the 
title “ Light on the Preparatory School.’ The writer omits 
everything that can be said in favour of the Preparatory Schools 
and supports his attack on them by statements which are either 
incapable of proof or capable of disproof by the facts. 

He says ‘‘ The standard of teaching is usually below that 
which obtains at a grant-aided school.’’ This can only be a 
question of opinion, and I believe that the best opinion is 
against Mr. Clarke. 

He goes on to say “‘ The Assistant Masters are in most cases 
innocent alike of University Degrees and Teachers’ Certifi- 
cates.” I have no statistics with which to answer this statement, 
but I have made some personal enquiries since the article 
appeared. The number of men who hold Certificates of 


Training is still regrettably small in the independent schools 


as a whole, including the Public Schools, but the man without 
adegree is an exception on a preparatory school staff, although 
many schools have one or two. I hope that someone better 
informed than I am will let your readers have figures, both as 
to this point and as to salaries. 

Later Mr. Clarke says ‘‘ His Majesty’s Inspectors have not 
seen the inside of the vast majority of prep. schools.” This is 
a question of fact. Of the twelve schools which Mr. Clarke 
quotes to establish his point about fees, eight have been 
inspected and recognised as efficient by the Board of Education. 
Of the 426 English preparatory schools which appear in The 
Public and Preparatory Schools Year Book, 262 have been 
inspected and recognised. Anyone who knows the preparatory 
schools is aware that the proportion which ask for inspection 
by the Board is rapidly increasing. 

Mr. Clarke quotes a seven-years-old report on “‘ private 
schools,” but he does not tell his readers that this report was 
largely concerned with schools which are not “‘ preparatory ” 
at all, in the sense of preparatory to the Public Schools. The 
Incorporated Association of Preparatory Schools works con- 
tinuously for the raising of standards within that part of the 
profession which it controls, and although preparatory schools, 
like grant-aided schools, differ widely in character and quality, 
anyone who deals with large numbers of them knows that the 
general level of efficiency among them is high and becoming 
higher. 

I have been in close touch with preparatory schools, both as 
a housemaster and as a headmaster, for more than twenty-five 
years. I know many of them intimately and can judge many 
more by their product. I believe that among their headmasters 
are to be found some of the most devoted and efficient men now 
teaching in this country, and that the work they do is in most 
cases as deeply appreciated by their Old Boys as it is ill- 
rewarded financially —Yours faithfully, 

J. F. RoxBurGuH. 

Stowe, Buckingham. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—Mr. Roger Clarke’s article on Preparatory Schools 
will undoubtedly arouse much discussion. It is doubtful 
whether his criticisms apply to any great extent to the majority 
of well-established schools which form the Association of 
Preparatory Schools. There are good schools and bad schools, 
and the parent who takes a bit of trouble should be able to 
distinguish between the good and the bad. 

It is, however, with the first and last paragraphs of the 
article that I would differ, and my own experience of the past 
four years may be of some interest. Of the 225 boys (all 
between 13 and 19) now in the school, 70 are in the Sixth Form 
and 50 in the School Certificate Form; of the 49 boys who 
have entered the School during the past 12 months, 37 came 
from Preparatory Schools in the British Isles, 8 from Secondary 
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Schools, 3 from Schools in the Dominions and 1 from Holland. 
I have never noticed any very great difference between boys 
who have come from Secondary Schools and those from 
Preparatory Schools. The Preparatory School boy usually 
knows more Latin, but the Secondary School boy is nearly 
always better at English and frequently better at Mathematics, 
and is no more likely to have any difficulty in going ahead with 
our normal curriculum than the boy from the Preparatory 
School. 

Nor does the Secondary School boy seem to be at any 
serious disadvantage when he comes up against boys from 
Preparatory Schools in the Scholarship Examination. Taking 
the four main Scholarship subjects, English, Latin, French 
and Mathematics, a good Secondary School boy will usually 
pick up on English and Mathematics the marks that he loses 
in Latin. At least one of our Scholarships has been won each 
year by a Secondary School boy ; of the 17 candidates selected 
for the Final Examination this year, 6 came from Secondary 
Schools, and, of the 12 successful candidates, 4 were from 
such Schools. 

Thus the proposals put forward in the last paragraph of 
Mr. Clarke’s article are being tried here (and no doubt by many 
other Public Schools) and are working very well.—Yours 
faithfully, W. G. HUMPHREY. 


The Leys School, Cambridge. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—Preparatory schools, as other educational establishments, 
must expect criticism, nor are they afraid of it provided that 
such criticism be fair and reasonable and is capable of being 
substantiated by fact, but the writer of the above article in last 
week’s issue bases his attack upon half-truths, and in some 
cases upon assertions which are wholly untrue, and I trust, Sir, 
you will allow this reply to appear. 

The writer has apparently heard of I.A.P.S. (The Incor- 
porated Association of Preparatory Schools) but he has taken 
little trouble to supplement his information. From the Public 
and Preparatory Schools Year Book (pp. 882-886) he might 
have learned that so far from “‘ no qualification being necessary 
for a headmaster,” membership of this Association, which 
today consists of 692 members representing 465 schools, is 
open to any preparatory school headmaster whose school 
contains no boy over 15 years of age “‘ if he possesses a degree 
from a British University or is a Member of the Royal Society 
of Teachers.” 

The statement that “ neither Education Committees nor 
Boards of Governors ever pry into their affairs’ can be dis- 
proved by consultation of ‘* List 60’ published by the Board 
of Education, wherein he might be interested to learn that up 
to February, 1938, 284 schools in the Preparatory Schools 
Association had been inspected by courtesy of the Board of 
Education and found efficient. A declaration that a school 
must invite such inspection is now an essential part of the 
form of application for membership. Incidentally, in the very 
nature of things, preparatory schools are more accessible and 
open to inspection by the parent world than any other form of 
school. 

Nor has the writer ever heard, apparently, of the very much 
alive contributory pension scheme operating for assistant 
masters under the Standard Life Assurance Society. “* £50 a 
year ” living-in “ is a common salary for University graduates.” 
This is such a grotesque distortion of fact that it is scarcely 
necessary even to refute it. ‘* Accommodation is frequently 
abominable.’” As one who has personally visited many dozens 
of preparatory schools all over the British Islands I can nail 
this down as a grossly unfair and untrue statement. * Unlike 
the Public Schools they are run for private profit’! This 1s 
true, though many headmasters might question the word 
** profit,”’ but is it not also true of many other professions, and 
after all overhead costs and charges on capital put into the 
business are settled—happy is the headmaster who can save 
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even enough after many years of arduous and anxious work to 
provide for a comfortable old age. 


‘ > 


The writer implies that the ‘‘ atmosphere ” of the average 
preparatory school is bad. If he is sensitive to atmosphere let 
him apply to the writer of this letter and he will suggest a 
course of visits to preparatory schools where the atmosphere 
of friendliness, enthusiasm, good fellowship and keenness on 
work and games will surprise him. 


He asks ‘‘ Why, then, do parents continue to support them ? ” 
and then suggests that parents are so ignorant or so foolish as 
not to know any better. But are parents such fools as even 
some schoolmasters would sometimes make them out? May 
it not be that the answer is to be found in the fact that parents 
want the best for their children, that they know a good thing 
when they find it, and are still prepared to pay reasonably for 
it? That there are still some unsatisfactory private schools in 
this country is true, and no one deplores this more than the 
preparatory school headmaster, but an article which attempts to 
class together all preparatory schools under universal condemna- 
tion is so unworthy and so unfair, that the present writer is 
confident that you, Sir, with your unrivalled traditions of justice 
and fair dealing, will allow this to appear in your next issue.— 
Yours, &c., P. C. UNDERHILL, Secretary, 

The Incorporated Association of Preparatory Schools. 


The Gable, Bolter End, High Wycombe. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—Could Mr. Roger Clarke inform us how “ to re-cast the 
examinations for scholarship and common entrance to Public 
Schools so that 13-year-old boys at grant-aided secondary 
schools could take them °° ?—Yours faithfully, 
H. A. HAwortu. 
Shepherd’s Close, Dorney, Windsor. 


THE LESSON OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—That great multitude of men and women who still 
pin their faith to the League of Nations—its Covenant, methods 
and principles—have watched recent events in Czechoslovakia 
with almost bated breath. Sometimes our hopes have seemed 
on the verge of fulfilment: sometimes we have feared lest 
we should again be overwhelmed with yet another bitter 
disappointment. Here we have felt was a test case, which, 
if rightly handled, would prove that the League idea was 
sound, and that we had been justified in refusing to surrender 
our faith. 

It is because of the importance of this Central European 
problem that I feel we ought to exercise the greatest care 
so as to make sure we draw the right conclusions whenever 
we comment upon what occurs in that area. 

It is said of recent events: ‘“‘ Here is a case which has 
proved that if collective force is put behind law, aggression 
can be prevented.”’ That is true, but it is not the whole 
truth. 

Is not the really important lesson to be drawn the fact 
that the Government applied the collective method on two 
fronts simultaneously, omitting neither? In Berlin it is said 
that the British Ambassador foreshadowed the possibility 
that the use of collective force would become inevitable, if 
lawful procedure was not followed. by the parties to the 
dispute. But it is also true that the Ambassador made clear 
that we were determined that the law, if unsatisfactory, should 
be revised and concessions made. Conciliation and strength 
were combined, and it was that which prevented aggression. 

It is this dual process that is so important, if the authority 
of the League idea is to be restored, as indeed it must be, 
if there is to be any hope for civilisation. There is, I think, 
sometimes a disposition amongst League advocates to leave 
public opinion with the impression that when we speak of 
collective security we mean the use of force to resist aggression, 
and that we only refer to collective justice and treaty revision 
as a kind of afterthought. 

The danger in Central Europe is of course by no manner 
of means over. But perhaps we shall at long last have found 
in this dispute, where so much hangs in the balance, the object 
lesson that proved the dual procedure of the Leaguc to be 
effective after all.—Yours, &c., ALLEN OF HurRtTwoop, 

House of Lords. 


———— | 


LOCUM TENENS AND CHILDREN 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—Your article in last week’s Spectator on ‘ Locum 
Tenens ” prompts me to write on another aspect of the subject 
closely affecting the children of a vicarage. As vicar of a 
large poor suburban parish with a none too large stipeng 
I try to give my two children age 9 and 7 a summer holiday 
near the sea by taking a locum tenency for which in addition 
to my services I have paid as much as three guineas a week 
rent. I do not stint my services or complain of the ren 
demanded ; but even so, as soon as I mention my children, 
I have the greatest difficulty in finding any seaside Vicarage 
that will take me. 

Not only do many incumbents advertising for a locum tenens 
insert “‘ Adult party only,” but in a great majority of cases 
“an adult party” are chosen in preference to a family with 
young children. Such restrictions are a sad blow to the 
children of large town vicarages chiefly for whose benefit 
the change is sought, and one cannot help feeling that those 
fortunate incumbents who have pleasant seaside vicarages 
and make these restrictions are none ‘‘ too full o’ the milk 
of human kindness.” It is often in vain that I plead the 
exemplary conduct of my children, who are perfectly harmless, 
have not reduced my own vicarage to a shambles, nor do they 
interfere with my library of some 4,000 volumes or like “ap 
adult party ” borrow books at all, let alone not return them! 
A predecessor of mine in a former parish, father of I think 
five children, who had suffered a similar experience, once 
told me he thought there would be a special corner in hell 
for all those incumbents who refused to let their vicarages 
to families in which there were young children. He himself 
has recently been rewarded with a parish in a popular seuth 
coast seaside resort and has expressed his intention of making 
three or four children the minimum qualification for a locum 
tenens taking his vicarage during the summer.—Yours faith- 
fully, E. F. L. Henson, 

St. Paul’s Vicarage, Chillerton Road, London, S.W. 17, 


A NEW CAREER FOR WOMEN 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—The article in your issue of May 27th by E. L. Hasluck 
on Careers in the Local Government Service necessarily touches 
but briefly on the various branches of the Service, but it has also 
one notable omission : it makes no mention of Housing. This 
department of municipal activity has by now established its 
right to rank in importance with Public Health and Education. 
The building of new housing estates, the clearance of the slums 
and the abatement of overcrowding are conferring incalculable 
benefits upon the working people, and at the same time creating 
a fresh crop of social problems. Some of these problems may 
be mitigated, if not solved, by skilled management of these 
housing estates by officers trained in the social as wel! as the 
technical aspects of housing. 

My object is to draw attention to the useful and interesting 
career that is open to women in Housing Management, in par- 
ticular under Local Authorities. Women trained on the 
‘* Octavia Hill ”’ System are being increasingly employed in the 
management of municipal estates, which includes the transfer- 
ence of families from slum areas and overcrowded dwellings to 
Council houses, the establishment of close personal contact with 
them, kept up by weekly visits for rent-collection, and the main- 
tenance and supervision of the estates. 

Candidates for training are urgently needed in order to keep 
pace with the demand, and to ensure that the valuable contribu- 
tion which trained women can make both to the solution of 
housing problems and to the efficiency of the Local Government 
Service shall have a chance to increase. The training is not 
inordinately long or expensive ; eighteen months to two years 
suffices for the girl of twenty or upwards who has reached 
matriculation standard, and £50 should cover her training and 
examination fees, unless she attempts one of the higher qualifi- 
cations, such as the B.Sc. in Estate Management or the Fel!ow- 
ship examinations of the Chartered Surveyors’ Institution. 
She receives practical training in a housing-estate office under a 
woman manager, and may receive a small salary during the 
latter part of her course. 

Posts as Housing Manager or Property Manager under a 
Local Authority carry a varying degree of administrative respon- 
sibility according to the magnitude and organisation of the work 5 
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in any case, the woman manager’s job is full of human. interest 
and variety, and often calls forth her capacity for tactful dealing 
with “ difficult” or uninstructed Councillors, as described in 
your article, as well as troublesome and careless tenants. The 
profession is still in the “‘ pioneer ”’ stage, and local prejudice 
and criticism have often to be faced. Among its more enter- 
prising members are the trained women who have recently gone 
out to South Africa to introduce the Octavia Hill System of 
management in the municipalities of Cape Town, Johannesburg 
and East London. 

Salaries at present range from £250 to £450, and for assis- 
nts from £180 or £200 to £300 or over. Posts under Local 
Authorities are not, of course, the only ones available to trained 
women housing managers, nearly all Housing Associations 
employ them, and also some private landlords. But municipal 
employment offers the best prospects and the greatest scope at 
present, besides the opportunity for becoming a member of a 
body with an established reputation and a high standard of 
public service. Both men and women with university degrees 
or of similar educational and cultural standing are far too few 
in our Local Government Service, in spite of the interesting 
careers it offers ; the difficulties in the way of their entry to the 
Service are admittedly considerable, but they are not insuper- 
able; the profession I have described offers one avenue of 
entry for women. This profession is by no means overcrowded, 
and there is a serious shortage of trainees. 

Space forbids me to go into further detail ; those interested 
are invited to write to me for information, or to apply to: The 
Secretary, Society of Women Housing Managers (Incorporated), 
13 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, S.W. 1.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Ir1Is E. Hort, 
Housing Manager, Cheltenham Corporation. 

Hurstbourne Tarrant, Andover, Hants. x; 


WAR ON THE FLY 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—I have read the article on the Sanitary Inspector in 
your issue of June 3rd with interest and some astonishment. 
You mention among the beneficent activities of the inspector 
his efforts to prevent the breeding of mosquitoes and the 
sale of infected food; and you lay stress on the importance 
of pure food in the maintenance of health. Yet I find not 
one reference to anything the inspector does about the 
house-fly, the great food contaminator. 

The Americans are far ahead of us in this matter. They 
have long been “‘ fly-conscious.”” We English, with our love 
of fresh air, keep our windows wide open all the year round. 
In summer we literally keep open house for flies. The 
American is just as fond of fresh air as we are, but he knows 
the danger of flies, so although he keeps his windows just as 
wide open as we do, he carefully screens them. If he sees 
even one fly in his house he goes after it with a “ swatter.” 
He comes to England and sees our indifference to these pests. 
He sees in country districts farmyards surrounded by resi- 
dences, and finds that no efforts are being made to prevent 
the fhies-from breeding in the farmyards and flying into the 
open windows of the residences. He sees food exposed in 
butchers’ and fishmongers’. shops for flies and dust to settle 
on. Is it to be wondered at that he finds it hard to believe 
we are in earnest about our Campaign for National Fitness ?— 
Yours, &c., W. B. Howe i, M.D, 

South View, Ringmore, near Teignmouth, Devon. 


BOOKS FOR SPAIN 
[Jo the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—The Spanish Medical Aid Committee ask me to appeal 
for books for our English staff of doctors and nurses in Spain, 
and for the English-speaking patients in the military hospitals. 
Many of our nurses and doctors are working far from any 
contact with any other world than the dreadful realities of 
war. Their need for books to take their minds off it all during 
their scanty spare time is very great. To our patients in the 
hospitals who have fought so hard for the ideals of liberty 
and democracy, books are nearly as necessary as medicines, 
in taking their minds off their pain and assisting them to a 
quick recovery. 

Definitely we want modern books. ‘There is a demand for 
thrillers, good modern novels and serious books on modern 
problems, 


May I ask your readers to look through their bookshelves 
and send us, not only what they can spare, but one or two 
of their own favourites as well? Parcels should be sent to 
the Spanish Medical Aid Committee, 24 New Oxford Street, 
London, W.C.1. We have to ask you to pay postage: to 
this address, but we will undertake the sending of the con- 
signment to Spain.—Yours faithfully, ELLEN WILKINSON, 

House of Commons. 


GERMANY AND EUROPE 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1rR,—Inasmuch as Mr. Rennie Smith, Secretary of ‘‘ Friends 
of Europe ” calls attention to publications of his organisation 
it would, I suggest, be in the public interest if he would be good 
enough to answer certain questions. 

1. Who are the “Friends of Europe”? Mr. Rennie 
Smith, Secretary, speaks of “‘ we” and “‘ our,” but I have not 
seen the names of any Officers, Committee, or Group—in fact 
no name at all but that of the Secretary. 

2. Have the “ Friends of Europe,” in any of their publica- 
tions, indicated our responsibility as one of the Allies for the 
post-War conditions of Germany which made possible the 
Nazi revolution ? This is surely a basis of fact upon which 
alone criticism of Germany today can be rightly established. 

3. Have the “‘ Friends of Europe,” in any of their publi- 
cations, indicated the material relief secured to the German 
people as a result of the Nazi régime? This is true and part 
of the picture, however strong may be our criticism of other 
results ard equally of the methed ard purpose of the present 
system. 

4. Have the “ Friends of Europe” paid any regard to the 
policy and programme of other parts of the Continent—say 
Russia and Italy—or are they only concerned with Germany ? 
It would appear to be difficult, if not impossible, to judge the 
German situation without taking full account of the rest of 
Europe—ir.deed, of the world.—Yours faithfully, 

E. BENSON PERKINS, 

Victoria Hall, Norfolk Street, Sheffield, 1. 


COST OF LIVING IN JAMAICA 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—I have recently returned from an eleven years’ residence 
in Kingston, Jamaica. It is emphatically not true that 
married white man could live there for £350 per annum in a 
style that would cost over £2,000 per annum in England. House 
rent, for instance, would swallow up most of the first £100. 
Naturally, some things are cheaper than in England. but most 
imported articles are dearer, and even home-growr sugar is 
nearly twice the price. My judgement is that the cost of living 
is about equal, with perhaps a slight balance in favour of the 
man who stays in England. 

As for the shilling a day of the Jamaican agricultural! labourer 
comparing favourably with the 35s. a week of the English 
farmhand, my own observation convinces me that the standard 
of life in Jamaica, with its effects on health, education ard happi- 
ness, is appreciably lower. 

Major-General H. Lethbridge Alexander is right in drawing 
attention to the fact that some West Indians are highly educated 
and cultured, holding good positions. It is greatly to the credit 
of one of them, Mr. Norman Manley, K.C., that he is now 
playing such an important part in the effort to improve the 
conditions of the large majority of his fellow-countrymen.— 
Yours faithfully, J. LEsLIE WEBB. 

Methodist Missionary Society, 24 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 


THE FAITH OF A LIFETIME 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—I did not identify George of “‘ George is a Christian ” 
with Septuagenarian. Septuagenarian’s splendid letter left 
me in no doubt, but it made me want to find the essential 
among his many qualifications. 

His second letter has revealed it as acting and feeling along 
the lines laid down by Jesus, with belief and church attendance 
as accessories which might or might not help. 

I should now take it that George is a Christian in so far 
as he acts and feels along the lines laid down by Jesus. 

I am doubtful about Mr. Walker’s “‘ something else ” akin 
to what St. Paul got in his vision, because it would mean that 
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very few could be Christians, and because in St. Paul’s case it 
did not save him from a diseased attitude to sex (‘‘ better not 
to marry but better to marry than burn ”’) which has had the 
most disastrous effect on the church, and almost blotted out 
the attitude of Jesus. 

The practical importance of having a clear and right meaning 
for Christian is immense. If Christianity comes to be under- 
stood as right action and right feeling, it may yet change 
civilisation and save it without major disaster. If it means only 
conscious belief and outward practice it will be of little or no 
value.—Yours sincerely, H. W. HECKSTALL-SMITH. 
Chippenham Secondary School, Wiltshire. 


“INFLUENCED” BOOKS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—May I correct a statement made by Sir Walter Langdon- 
Brown in his letter on “influenced” books? I have not 
my original article on this subject by me, but I could 
never have said that I believe all these writings to be 
“* messages from discarnate beings ’’ because I do not believe 
so. I agree that most of these writings arise or descend 
**from the unconscious levels of the author’s own mind.” 

My own theory is that certain parts of our own mind can 
sometimes attain contact with a wider form of mind, whether 
incarnate or discarnate, and draw from that contact powers 
of imagination and description far beyond the normal action 
of the writer’s mind. There is, however, one supernormal 
power which cannot be drawn from any “ unconscious levels 
of the author’s mind ” or from those of any other mind, namely, 
true precognition. ‘That is exactly why a study of true pre- 
cognition will, it seems to me, eventually provide a solution 
to some of our mystery. I have put forward this theory in a 
book called The Superconscious Mind (Appleton’s), and I have 
lately published a little book called Some Cases of Prediction 
(Bell’s). Even if it be the unconscious levels of our own 
minds, that can read the future, it is impossible not to speculate 
about the range of those unconscious levels.—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, EpItH LYTTELTON. 

Holmbury St. Mary. 


PROHIBITION IN INDIA 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—Mr. Chirgwin’s interesting article on ‘ Prohibition in 
India’ paints a very rosy picture of the immediate benefits 
from the experiment in a limited area. Ail who have India’s 
welfare at heart must hope that it is not an exaggerated one. 
There are several questions, however, which occur to anyone 
acquainted with the Madras Presidency. 

Is prohibition being applied to all alcoholic liquors or only 
to the spirituous ones ? There is a world of difference between 
arrack and toddy, as great as that between cheap whiskey and 
good beer. The drinkers of arrack are very few in numbers 
compared to toddy drinkers. The former is in the main a 
townsman’s drink, while toddy is the agriculturist’s. Arrack 
is almost always harmful, while toddy is rarely so by itself, 
and, being a food as well as a drink, is in moderation helpful 
if not entirely beneficial in the very hard conditions in which 
most agricultural labourers work. 

It is not clear how prohibition has improved the Salem 
water supply sufficiently to enable such an extended use of 
personal ablutions, and unless there has been an extraordinary 
fall in the price of cloths four months is hardly enough on 
the ordinary millworkers’ wages to permit their indulging in 
such additions to their wardrobe as the director of the spinning 
mills depicts. 

The Collector of Salem writes of thousands of homes rendered 
miserable by drink. Unless drinking conditions have got 
very much worse in the last few years, the poverty and distress 
he refers to are far from being solely attributable to the 
drinking habit. 

As in this country, the drunkards and excessive drinkers are 
in the minority in India. ‘The removal of the drink temptation 
will not go far to raise the condition of the wage-earners. It 
must be accompanied by a great improvement both in wages 
and conditions of employment if they are to have a life worth 
living.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., H. Tempest REILLY, 
57 Hilldrop Road, N. 7. 











THE ELDERLY MOTORIST 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—Compulsory insurance of motor-cars has produced many 
surprising results which can hardly have been contemplate 
when enacted by Parliament. Some of these have become 
apparent in the course of legal proceedings. Another has now 
emerged which seems to give the insurance companies a power 
which it cannot have been intended that they should have, 
namely, the power of determining without any appeal wha 
persons are to be permitted to drive a car. A friend of mine 
who has had his car insured with a company for upwards of 
twenty years without any serious accident has now been in- 
formed by the company that they decline to renew his insurance, 
on the simple ground that he is 76 years of age. As other 
companies will presumably on application, follow suit, this 
appears to make it difficult if not impossible for him to drive 
in the future. 


It is questionable whether age of itself should be any ground 
of prohibition: but even if it be right to impose some age 
restriction, it cannot be right that this should be imposed by 
an insurance company. Surely any such restriction should 
be created by enactment, and the driving licence, not the 
insurance of the car, should be the object of the legislature's 
attention. As things are at present the Government purports 
to allow a man to drive on taking out a driving licence, and then 
allows an insurance company to make the licence of no avail, 


There appears, however, to be nothing to prevent my elderly 
friend from driving in the future the car of some younger 
acquaintance, relying not on any policy of his own, but on one 
effected by the latter. This seems to involve something in the 
nature of an absurdity and does not do away with his cause of 
complaint.—Yours faithfully, R. I. Siey. 


11 King’s Bench Walk, Temple, E.C. 4. 






WOMEN IN PRISON 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—Many comments might be made on the article ‘‘ Women 
in Prison”? which appeared in The Spectator of May 27th, 
but I will confine myself to joining issue with the writer on 
one statement of fact: that prison uniform has been abolished. 
Although this assertion has recently been made by the Home 
Secretary and others, it can be accounted for only on the 
assumption that for official purposes the word “ uniform” 
bears some esoteric meaning. It is true that the detested 
and unnecessary ‘‘ Sister Dora” cap has gone, but women 
prisoners do in truth and in fact wear uniform, each class— 
Star, Special and Ordinary—having a different colour. Well- 
meant but unimaginative efforts have recently been made 
to improve the dress, and it is now officially described as a 
** coat-frock.”—-Yours faithfully, 
MILDRED ARTEMUS-JONES. 


Gorffzevsfa, Llanrwst, North Wales. 


GREAT NORTH ROAD 


THE kneeling boys in a dark line ; 

Dark earth where rain has deepened the Yorkshire loam; 
Hands rustling, uprooting a living green, 

Lifting to the heaped cart; labour the field 

Makes holy. Here was seed given and grown, 

Hoarded as dear, held dormant, driven up, 

Raised to the sunlight—the last thread. holds, 

The fast weave wears still: touchstone is kept 

For brook water and flying cloud. 


Steadfast this sown for a durable harvest, 

Resistent of tide as stone. 

There is earth under built highways 

Surviving till their dust, 

Clover the brick keeps back. 

Though clamour persists through the silence, 

Sweeps up the hill deafening the wind, 

Though roar and glitter rave past old beauty, 

A lark sings still at the edge of the great north road. 


ANN LYON. 
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CHALLENGE TO CRIME 


By MARK BENNEY 


Mr. J. EDGAR Hoover is the best-known policeman in the 
world. In five years he has risen from departmental obscurity 
to provide headlines for all nations, influence box-office receipts, 
and supplant Lindbergh and Capone in the wish-dreams of 
America’s little boys. Sober sociologists discuss his spectac- 
ular crime-hunting achievements, and drunken revellers on 
Hampstead Heath last Monday were shouting his slogans. 
However we view it, then, the book in which the chief of the 
G-men describes his work and methods must be considered 
as important. 

The rise of large-scale organised crime in the U.S.A. is 
intimately bound up with a larger social pathology. Social 
life in America is crippled in its beginnings by an eighteenth- 
century Constitution, designed to straddle as best it could the 
antagonisms between state and federation, agriculture and 
industry. This initial weakness has been exploited ever since 
by rival industrial interests, confining political power to two 
corrupt parties, and providing a judicial and administrative 
system which is noted for its inefficiency and malpractice. 
Add to these conditions the long and disintegrating period of 
Prohibition, and you have a social pabulum in.which crime 
can flourish exceedingly and does. 

By 1930 crime in the U.S.A. had come to the forefront of 
social problems. Well-armed gangs of desperate men, pro- 
tected by influential politicians, were terrorising the country. 
Fake-protection rackets were maiming commerce; _bank- 
robberies were a daily occurrence ; no wealthy man’s life was 
safe from kidnapping. A million-dollar hold-up forced a State 
bank into liquidation. A car-theft ring forced up Brooklyn 
insurance-rates by 17} per cent. The Seabury Investigation 
disclosed an appalling ramification of graft and crime among 
highly placed office-holders. The State police, where they 
were not actively participating in this orgy of crime, were 
inadequate to suppress it. The Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, which in some respects may be likened to our C.I.D., 
was hamstrung by narrowly-limited powers. A real fear and 
disgust began to replace the complacent tolerance with which 
America had hitherto regarded its gangsterism. The kid- 
napping of the Lindbergh baby roused the new sentiments 
into activity. 

The first-fruits were seen in the Chicago Crime Commission, 
a private body of inquiry, initiated by the President of the 
United States Steel Corporation. When the Napoleons of 
Industry went into anything they meant business, and they 
spent much money and influence in propagating their views. 
Chief among the recommendations of this Commission was a 
wide extension of powers to the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. With the Presidential change-over two years later the 
opportunity came ; the U.S. Department of Justice presented 
a 12 point programme to Congress, and it was enacted without 
a dissident vote. 

Mr. J. Edgar Hoover was selected to reorganise the F.B.I. 
to accord with its new powers. Hitherto an under-director 
of the Bureau, he was known as a man of great integrity and 
single, if narrow, purpose. In the old radical-baiting days of 
1921 he had distinguished himself by the zeal he had shown 
in bringing to justice every not-100 per cent. American he could 
clap his hands on. He took his work with great seriousness ; 
long before it was considered necessary he had instituted a 
crime-laboratory in a back room of his department, and he had 
made himself almost a nuisance by his clamouring for a compre- 
hensive finger-print file. He had the American hard head without 
the American soft heart: almost worse than the gangsters 
did he hate the “‘ sab-sister ”’ criminologists who botched his 


Persons in Hiding. By J. Edgar Hoover. (Dent. 8s. 6d.) 


work with parole-systems and the like. He was energetic, 
devoted, ruthless. He was in fact the ideal General to lead 
the ‘‘ war on organised crime” which the Chicago Com- 
mission advocated. 

Promoted to director of his department, Hoover began his 
work by reorganising its personnel. Like most other depart- 
ments, the F.B.I. was ridden with political hangers-on, whose 
appointments were the reward for vote-catching services. 
Hoover made a clean sweep of these, and filled his ranks with 
athletic young college-men who had to pass an intelligence-test 
and a scrutiny of records. These recruits were taught scientific 
crime-detéction, ju-jitsu and straight shooting. Above all, 
they were taught to approach their job with the same ruthless, 
crusading fervour as their director exuded. That done, he 
sent them out to hunt down gangsters in all the cities of America, 
with the command “ Shoot straight and shoot to kill ! ” 

These clean-limbed determined young G-men caught the 
public imagination, and by cinema, radio and newspaper 
propaganda Hoover sedulously cultivated this impression. 
‘** Every good citizen is a G-man,” he told the public, giving 
it a share in his drama, and alienating its sympathy from the 
quarry. A spectacular series of captures proved his methods. 
Dillinger, Machine-Gun Kelly, Baby-Face Nelson, Al Karpis, 
Ma Barker and her boys, were one after another arrested or 
shot down in their hide-outs. After four years of these theatrical 
achievements, gang-crime sensibly diminished. Mr. Hoover 
could find time to sit down and review the position in a book. 

But Persons in Hiding is not the work of a man whose job is 
done; it bears no relation at all to the reminiscences of retired 
detectives which have their own niche in our publishers’ 
catalogues. Rather it is part of the work of public education 
which has always accompanied Hoover’s policemanship. As 
such it gives scanty attention to the causes of crime; it is 
fervent, vigorous and dramatic as his own fieldwork, and it is 
exhortatory. Whatever features of American life hamper his 
job of detection and prosecution are decried ; if a lawyer helps 
a gangster to elude conviction, he would reorganise lawyers 
out of existence ; if a parole-board releases a dangerous criminal 
before the end of his sentence, he would reform parole-boards 
to the point where they become inoperative. He will tolerate 
no sort of sympathy with criminals. Again and again in his 
book he refers contemptuously to “‘ sob-sister ”’ criminologists 
who believe that slum-clearance and social reform will cure 
more criminals’ than police-methods. 

Reflective Americans see a distant danger in his attitude. 
They remember that when Hoover’s G-men shot down 
Dillinger outside a Chicago cinema, the man was not officially 
credited with murder, and had only a minor Federal offence 
of inter-state car-stealing against him. In waiting to shoot 
down Dillinger in the street, instead of arresting him quietly 
in the cinema, the Federal agents were exceeding the law, they 
say, and they can point to many other similar excesses. Hoover’s 
methods, many people think, are unnecessarily spectacular. 
His attitudes, reinforced by popular idolatry, might casily 
lead to the police-state : and his past record of red-baiting gives 
no reassurance. And, indeed, when he says in his book that 
“the law is a stern thing, a mysteriously powerful force for 
good which will brook no interference,” it is difficult to resist 
the conclusion that here is a potential dictator. 

But meanwhile, a wit in the current New Yorker writes : 

In Chicago, Ill., 

They used to kill, 
and the use of the past tense is to J. Edgar Hoover’s credit. 
Englishmen, reflective and otherwise, will enjoy his terse and 
racy exposition of G-man methods, adorned with vigorous 
character-sketches of America’s most publicised gunmen. 
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NEW POETRY 


The Earth Compels. By Louis MacNeice. (Faber and Faber. 6s.) 

Memory and Other Poems. By Walter dela Mare. (Constable. 6s.) 

Poems. By Eileen Duggan. (Allen and Unwin. §s.) 

Memoir, 1887-1937. By G. Rostrevor Hamilton. _— 58.) 

Poems. By C. H. Peacock. (Chatto and Windus. 3s. 6d.) 

. . . the engine is left running. By Blanaid Salita. (Gayfield 
‘Press, Dublin. §s.) 


Mr. Louts MACNEICE is the most actuel of these poets. Here 
we have an intelligence and a sensibility in more of a quandary 
than any other poet worried only by the departure of youth, the 
evanescence of love, the transitoriness of what is desirable, 
and all the old bag of tricks. The poet is certainly grateful 
for ‘‘ sunlight on the garden.” He is delightfully skilful 
in evocations of place, atmosphere, and occasion—UIster : 
“The brook ran yellow from the factory stinking of chlorine, 

The yarn-mill called its funeral cry at noon ; 

Our lights looked over the lough to the lights of Bangor 

Under the peacock aura of a drowning moon,”’ 


or the Hebrides : 


** On those islands 
The tethered cow grazes among the orchises 
And figures in blue calico turn by hand 
The ground beyond the plough, and the bus, not stopping, 
Drops a parcel for the lonely household 
Where men remembering stories of eviction 
Are glad to have their land though mainly stones— 
The honoured bones which still can hoist a body,’’ 


or a football match : 
** Gilbert and Sullivan music, emerald jerseys.”’ 


He has his private woes to take about with him. Itis June, but 
** If only now you would come I should be happy 
Now if now only.” 
He is on a voyage, 
** And when I think of you, my dear, 
Who were so near, so near, so near, 
The barren skies from wall to wall 
Appal, appal, pall, pall.’’ 
He is at home, but 
*“O my dear, go away 
From the crags of memory.”’ 
What is more important than all this, is that the poet is afraid. 
He is haunted by the fears that have been haunting us all 
—fears of war, the future, regimentation, the unknown— 
and it looks as if these fears are the making of him as a poet. 
What he perceives, enjoys, feels, stands out in relief like a 
palace of varieties against a thunderstorm. 
** Out there lies the future gathering quickly 
Its blank momentum ; through the tubes of London 
The dead winds blow the crowds like beasts in flight from 
Fire in the forest.”’ 
But we are offered more than a hint in the meantime that 
we must make a “ gesture,” however “‘ minute,” for ‘“‘ the 
assertion of human values.” It is not simply our duty, it 
is our only chance. With much technical resource as a poet, 
Mr. MacNeice is busy making his gesture. He drinks his 
friend’s health 


“before 
The gun-butt raps upon the door;”’ 
he asserts human values and cultural ones as well; he is even 
quite often ‘‘ decidedly pleased not to be dead’”’; he enjoys 
himself and communicates his enjoyment. No piece here 
is more characteristic than ‘‘ Bagpipe Music,” a brilliant 


essay in gay despair. The disillusionment of the nineteen- 
twenties seems to have been replaced by a sort of jolly stoicism, 
a graceful toughness. Mr. MacNeice does not burn his 
candle at both ends: I see him lighting it at one end and, 
while he dances a jig, holding it up with remarkable steadiness 
to illuminate a background of horrid newspaper headlines. 

Mr. de la Mare is less urgently concerned with the here- 
and-now. In his new volume may be discerned a wish to 
recover the freshness of vision natural to a child, and a constant 
delight in children and in images of brightness, clearness, 
neatness, and tranquillity, like “‘ the meteor’s arc of quiet,” 
the moon, the movements of birds, or the ‘‘ beads of air”? 
on the stem of a rose in water. His gift for delicately saying 
much in little sometimes makes his poems seem ‘to have sprung 
from an impulse akin to that which produces the Japanese 
hokku : 
of the cherry. 


here is even a tribute to that old cynosure, the blossom 
when graver : 


But he is not less effective 





ny 





* Oh, climb thou down from fool’s disdain ; 
Stoop thy cold lips to rag and sore ; 
Kiss the gaunt cheek while yet remains 
Life’s blood in it. Ay, hearken ; again !— 
Thou art the thief, the murderer, 
The outcast at thy door.’’ 


To the verses of Miss Duggan of New Zealand Mr. de la Mare 
has written an introduction. In it he says that the presence 
of poetry can never be proved ; discovers, in some quotations 
from Miss Duggan, “‘a minute but unfaltering fingerpost ” ; Me 
and adds some remarkably warm words of praise. The 
admiration felt by admirable poets for other poets is sometimes 
as hard to share as the esteem in which one’s friends hold 
their friends : one recalls what a wagging of heads and tongues 
was caused by some of Mr. Yeats’s preferences in the Oxford 
Book of Modern Verse. I can discover little more in Miss 
Duggan than some conventional prettinesses. She says 
something to Mr. de la Mare that I can’t hear, at least as 
poetry. On the other hand I could name at least two other 
New Zealand poets who seem to me considerable but who, 
for all I know, would leave Mr. de la Mare cold. 

Mr. G. Rostrevor Hamilton has a quiet and exact taste and 
tends more naturally than many poets to the epigrammatic, as 
when he writes pointedly ‘On a Modern Prophet ” : 

** His heavenly cities beacon from afar. 
How charming and how numerous they are, 
Each hastening its predecessor’s fall, 
While this unheavenly earth survives them all ! ”’ 
or when he tells us that the one thing which the “ jangling” 
nations always have in common is “‘ the catholicity of tears”: 


** Whose eloquence at last may teach 
And reconcile them each to each.”’ 


ce 


The devotional mind can be the noblest, for instead of being 
degraded by suffering, its attention becomes more intently 
fixed on the superb image that it holds to be the truth. 

Mr. Peacock is likewise concerned about the survival of 
spiritual values. He believes that ‘‘in the present crisis 
in the world’s history” that survival “‘ rests with the artist,” 
and that “‘ only when the individual is creatively related to 
society can that society be sane and progressive.” But is 
society ever sane? And towards what, on this ‘‘ unheavenly 
earth,” can it be progressive 2? Whatever the answer, Mr, 
Peacock has a nice eye to note 

“ the violet burning dimly 
In corners where the leaves have gathered.’’ 
It is a pity that he should have written 
** as when for you and I 
Each bud-brimmed tree becomes a sign,”’ 
but for you and me this is a small blemish. 

Miss Salkeld’s book is aptly named. The engine is left 
running, and one gets an impression that it is, most of the 
time, not in gear: there is activity, busy cerebration and a 
palpitating devotional impulse, but headway is not made 
and the scenery does not seem to be going past as it should, 

WILLIAM PLOMER. 


EMPIRE AND CHRISTIANITY 


The Faithful Mohawks. By John Wolfe Lydekker. With a fore- 
word by Lord Tweedsmuir. (Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d.) 
‘THE Iroquois have many claims to fame ; they were the Spartans 
and the Romans of the eastern areas of America, as remarkable 
for their fortitude in war as for their political sagacity. And 
they were, in addition, located across one of the great natural 
trade routes of America, the Mohawk-Hudson river system. 
The geographical conditions which were to make New York 
City the greatest port in the world had, long before they 
produced that result, added greatly to the power and fortunes 
of the Five Nations. The whites, struggling for the control of 
North America, had to fight or conciliate the Iroquois, and as 
the French had early alienated them, it was easier for the 
English to conciliate them—and use them—as was perceived 
by that very capable Irish Catholic governor of New York, 
Thomas Dongan. As one of the chief instruments of French 
power was the missionary, it was natural that England should 
try to combine the spreading of the gospel with the safeguarding 
of imperial interests, and from this double motive sprang the 
mission to the Mohawks which Mr. Lydekker chronicles. 
The chief source used for this interesting study in political 
and religious history is the archives of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, the ‘“ Venerable Society” to 
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hich the missionaries appealed for money and other aid 
in their war against rum, Romanism, and (after 1770) rebellion. 
As a record of missionary activity it must be said that Mr. 
Lydekker’s record is not very stirring. The missionaries sent 

the Hudson to deal with the heathen Indians and the 
hardly less heathen whites were, no doubt, good men, superior 
to the run of Anglican parsons in eighteenth-century America, 
put their zeal does not seem to have been very burning. They 
stay a few years, make a few more or less zealous ccnverts, 
complain of the activities of their Jesuit rivals and then of 
their New England brethren, whom Mr. Lydekker erroneously 
calls “ Dissenters.”” They were not Dissenters until, like that 
eminent son of Woodstock, Mass., Dr. Chandler, they turned 
Anglican. Even the Indians themselves seem to have wondered 
alittle at the intermittent zeal of their white allies. In 1770 
the Mohawks expressed their thanks to the Society for “sending 
Missionaries to propagate the blessed light of the Gospel 
amongst them; tho’ they could not but lament, that these 
Teachers had seen cause to leave them, almost as soon as they 
had well learned their language . . . That they still more 
lamented, that such Ministers had never yet had any successors 
in their Mission.”” It was not in this spirit that Father Isaac 
Jogues and his brethren went out to death. But it is hardly 
fair to compare the Jesuit Iroquois mission, one of the most 
heroic (even if many people will think futile) of human efforts, 
with this worthy and pedestrian effort to save souls and buttress 
the frontier. 

As far as the control of the Mohawks was concerned, that 
moderately saintly figure, Sir William Johnson, was at least 
as successful as any of the parsons, but even the authority 
of his house could not withstand the danger from the revolu- 
tionary party in America. Johnson and his Indian clients were 
barriers to one of the great folk-movements of history and to 
the farmers of York State General Sullivan’s campaign, which 
drove the Mohawks from their fertile lands, was at least as great 
arevolutionary victory as Yorktown. The Mohawks with their 
great leader, Joseph Brant, had to flee into Canada and not all 
the efforts of the British authorities in Canada could save their 
lands across the frontier from the Americans. The dream of 
an Indian barrier lasted down to 1815, but Detroit had other 
destinies than being the capital of a vast reservation. Mr. 
Lydekker has so completely entered into the spirit of his 
documents that he is disposed to take all their claims too 
seriously and he does not seem to have tempered the stout 
Anglican and Tory bias of his sources by any very profound 
studies of modern writers. Thus he does not seem to have used 
Mr. Swiggett’s book on Walter Butler (although Lord Tweeds- 
muir alludes to it in his foreword). Gage was not Governor of 
Canada (p. 141), nor was Peter Oliver Chief Justice of New York 
(p. 134). This book is, nevertheless, a useful addition to our 
knowledge of church organisation in  eighteenth-century 
America and to our understanding of the frontier problems. 
Nothing could have saved the Mohawks, but, as Mr. Lydekker 
reasonably complains, their imperial patrons did not even 
try. This book might have been even more useful if it could 
have been issued to the Assyrians twenty odd years ago. 

D. W. BROGAN. 


HEBREW RELIGIOUS HISTORY 


‘* Truth” of the Bible. By Stanley A. Cook, Litt.D. 
(S.P.C.K. 9s.) 
ANyBopy who saw only the title of this book, with “ Truth ” 
in inverted commas, might suppose that it was a product of 
the Rationalist Press Association, intended as a counterblast 
to books attempting to overthrow “ Higher Criticism” on 
archaeological or philological grounds. A glance, however, 
at the letters S.P.C.K. on the back would show that this 
supposition must be false. Professor Cook may indeed have 
had his eye on some such recent books when he chose his 
title, for the truth which it is his object to claim for the Bible 
is not that of being throughout a precise record of historical 
facts: he has himself a distinguished place in the camp of 
the Higher Critics. But the Bible is true, he holds, in the 
sense of embodying a process of religious apprehension through 
a number of centuries in a particular people, which‘may give 
us the best knowledge we can have of ultimate Reality. That 
Professor Cook believes with the Christian Church, and that 
it is the aim of his book to assert and show. 

He writes evidently under a harassed, not to say agitated, 


The 


sense of the confusions in the world around him—“ the 
prevailing bewilderment, disillusion, unrest, suspicion and 
despair, the indications of moral, ethical and spiritual 
ill-health, and the many bizarre, fantastic and often veritably 
pathological features of the age.” 

Professor Cook brings to this chaotic state of things a 
presentation of the religious history of Israel, as it is embodied 
in the Bible and illuminated by critical enquiry. To attend 
to this history is, he believes, the best way of getting help 
in present-day religious perplexities. His book, it should be 
understood, is not a systematic survey of the history. It is 
composed in part of essays and papers already printed inde- 
pendently elsewhere, and only now re-united in one volume. 
Thus the book has a somewhat formless discursive character ; 
the talk flows on without any one scheme of progressive 
argument being apparent; it eddies round certain leading 
ideas, which recur and gain emphasis by repetition. 

Professor Cook’s object, as we have seen, is to draw from 
his study of Biblical religion lessons which may help us to 
find the way out of our own perplexities. How far does he 
succeed ? He helps, I think, by correcting discouragement 
at our present confusions; he shows how at great moments 
in the past religious confusion and disintegration has led to 
the coming in of some new “‘ body ” of religion which marked 
an advance. So far, again, as the reception of something new 
is hindered by a conservative stiffness of mind, Professor 
Cook’s survey may bring about a relaxation and flexibility 
which would allow entrance to whatever new thing of value, 
idea or precept, is offered. But I do not see that Professor 
Cook gives us any light upon the actual direction we ought to 
take, what actually should be changed in the formulated 
belief and institutions of the Christian Church, as they are today. 

That something new is wanted, to supersede the forms of 
religion seen today, of that Professor Cook seems convinced. 
But what ? The indications which he gives are of the vaguest. 
““Tf we grasped the fundamental idea of Righteousness, and 
sincerely believed that there was a real sense in which the 
Universe is God’s, and that we are His, we should have the 
framework of a new religious, social and political platform, 
immensely more powerful than any of the regulative ideas 
that are current today.” This leaves one mystified. As 
ideas, Righteousness, there being a real sense in which the 
Universe is God’s and we are His, are hardly new ideas in the 
Christian Church. It is unhappily true that the practice of 
Christians falls far short of the ideas proclaimed. But I have 
failed to. grasp from Professor Cook’s discourse—perhaps it is 
my fault—how he thinks that the standards of belief acknow- 
ledged in the different Christian communities, how the ideals to 
which good men do variously approximate in practice, ought to 
be different from what they are today. How far are our present 
troubles really due to the want of an adequate platform, how 
far to men refusing to give heed to the platform, or platforms, 
already there ? 

Perhaps the chief value of this book is that of a personal! 
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witness. We know the type of ‘‘ Rationalism ” which makes 
a jaunty pretence of demolishing religious belief simply by 
reeling off some description of Hebrew and Christian origins 
which claims to be the most up-to-date result of scientific 
research. Well, here is some one who knows more about the 
religious history of the old Hebrews and more about modern 
critical theories than perhaps any ‘“‘ Rationalist,’’ and who 
after the studies of a lifetime bears witness, in this year of 
grace 1938, to what he sees, that ‘‘ the permanent value of the 
Bible lies in what it contributes to our knowledge of the greatest 
creative movements in history which the world has known,” 
that ‘“‘the ethical theism of the Old Testament and _ its 
fervid realism have . . . given a direction to the development of 
human life and thought—absolutely more effective than other 
vaguer and ethically defective forms of theism,” that ‘ the 
Bible is a very great book in a way that can be claimed for 
no other book.” EpwyYNn BEVAN. 


ABBE DIMNET CONTINUES 
My New World. 10s. 6d.) 


IN this second volume of reminiscences the Abbé Dimnet 
takes up his narrative at the point he left it some three years 
ago in My Old World. Those who remember the singular 
charm and beauty of those early scenes must not expect 
ro find the same magic in their sequel, whatever of active interest 
it may contain. Nearly all autobiographers have, at some 
stage, to cross the dividing line between remote, loving 
impressions and keen, differentiated facts. Argument and 
opinion replace conjecture and passivity, sophisticated judge- 
ments succeed to those dreaming, half-realised sentiments 
that governed the early years. In Abbé Dimnet’s case this 
shimmering horizon lent to a small town in Northern France 
the aspect of some far remoter country than we can now 
picture when he takes us across the Atlantic on his bustling 
lecture tours. His “new world” is not, indeed, only and 
necessarily America; it is the world surrounding the entirely 
adult mind that is facing its problems of politics, philosophy, 
religion and personal contact. In the old world the charm of 


By Ernest Dimnet. (Cape. 
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place was all-pervasive ; in this new one the stress of mentg] 
questions was capable of disturbing his outlook on sy) 
gracious harmonies as the Luxembourg Gardens ought to haye 
presented. 

The Paris of Montparnasse, a stone’s throw from the 
Luxembourg, is the setting of Abbé Dimnet’s twentieth-century 
labours at the Catholic College, Stanislas. At this time he wa; 
already equipped with that remarkable knowledge and under. 
standing of England which give him a special position ag 
unofficial interpreter between the two countries. (Later, 
he was even to be suspected in America of arriving as ap 
English apologist.) In Paris he met Arnold Bennett who told 
him, as he told so many, how excellent a literary agent he 
possessed. There is a merciless little story of this professional 
copy-seeker envying his friend’s proximity when a young 
woman they both knew committed suicide. Belloc rented 
an adjacent flat, camped in it for two nights, and left on the 
“expectation of noise.’’ Chesterton, Frank Harris, Filson 
Young... all belong now to a past age, but they are the 
common property of a hundred memoir-writers and induce 
no dreams. 

The war follows, and finds our author very much of a 
Frenchman after all—a patriot who condemns the philosophic 
scepticism of Anatole France, much as the British patriot 
condemned Shaw. But in France even a civilian was bound to 
be in close touch with hostilities; the Belgian refugees, the 
fear of invasion, the bombardment of Paris, were realities that 
may excuse even so clearheaded an observer as Abbé Dimnet 
for becoming tinged by the “ atrocity ’ hysteria, and accepting 
Germany’s ‘‘ war-guilt ’’ with an eagerness that seems never 
to have abated. Even now he courageously defends the Versailles 
Treaty, and rebukes his country for relinquishing her material 
defences through a naive faith in promises of security. 

Leaving political issues, we shall find the more impressive 
of these war chapters concerned with personal narrative. Keenest 
of all, because it echoes with dramatic sombreness the original 
“old world ” theme, is the description of the author’s return, 
immediately after the armistice, to his boyhood’s home in 
Trélon, near the Belgian frontier : 

*““T saw at once that not a thing in that room belonged to me. 
Disproportionate looking-glasses hung everywhere, very ugly. The 
Germans had commandeered the largest café in the town to turn it 
into a casino, and the cafetier with his hideous furniture had been 
moved into our house. There he sat. In my room, upstairs, 
I found the not very tidy luggage of an army doctor billeted there. 

. . My heart warmed when I saw my school Horace, an eighteenth- 
century family heirloom, opened on the mantelpiece. Probably the 
army doctor had been looking at it and I did not dare to take it 
away with me. Four years is a long separation, I felt like an 
intruder, and even like a deserter.” 

Such passages, more than all the careful observations on the 
post-war American scene, give the book its value as a sensitive, 
individual record of life in an unstable world. 

SYLVA NORMAN, 


A NEST OF GENTLEFOLK 


Before the Storm: Country Life Under the Tsars. By Baroness 
Sophie Buxhoeveden. (Macmillan. 15s.) 
Tus book falls into two unequal halves. The first consists of 
an unpretentious account of the life of a well-to-do family 
of the Russian nob/esse thirty to fifty years ago; the second of 
some of the authoress’s reminiscences as _ lady-in-waiting 
to Alexandra Feodorovna, the last Empress of Russia. 
Baroness Buxhoeveden has a photographic memory and a 
natural talent for description. The first half of her book 
makes a social document which historians worth the name 
will be consulting three hundred years hence, as present-day 
historians consult Pepys or Evelyn or Madame Campan. 
Kazan, the old Tartar capital on the Volga, was the centre 
of Baroness Buxhoeveden’s childhood, aad she evokes a 
gallery of Kazan portraits to rival those in the Aksakov 
memoirs. Old Russia was an enchanting country for children, 
grown-up or otherwise, and sympathetic nurses and devoted 
servants are de rigueur in a book of this kind. But the Baroness 
was an observant child, and has retrieved many other forgotten 
characters from the grave. There is Doctor N, with his pig’s 
eyes and his tropical helmet of loofah, wearing himself out 
on endless drives to ailing peasant families ; there is the little 
old spinster who died literally of starvation, refusing to sell 
a single one of the fifty unbroken horses in her stables ;_ there 
is the horse-leech with his hard eyes, and his uncanny faculty 
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WALTER 
STARKIE’S 


Italian Autobiography 


THE WAVELESS PLAIN 


“This full and vivacious book. Dr. Starkie has 
never joined to better purpose his two loves— 
humanity and the ‘humanities.’ His scenes combine 
jnto a picture of what Italy means to him and has 
meant to the world. It is a personal testimony, 
sincerely written, brilliantly coloured, and vibrating 


with life.’-—THE TIMES, 12s. 6d. 





BASIL 
MAINE'S 


New Reminiscences 


PEOPLE ARE MUCH ALIKE 


The author has travelled extensively, and these are 
his reflections on characters, places and conversa- 
tions in different parts of the world, as far apart 
as Prague and New England, Montreal, Florence, 
Budapest and Wales. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 





VERRIER 
ELWIN’S 


New Tale of the Gonds 
A CLOUD THAT’S DRAGONISH 


9 


By the author of “ Leaves from the Jungle” and 


* Phulmat of the Hills.”’ 


“Into an exciting narrative Mr. Elwin has introduced 
much interesting Gond folk-lore, and a number of 
the tales with which Gonds while away the hours.” 


—Daily Telegraph. 7s. 6d. 





Read this—and lend it to your children 


OUR DAILY BREAD 


By SIR DANIEL HALL, K.C.B., F.R.S. 


In fascinating fashion, and amply illustrating his facts with 
photographs, diagrams and maps, the author starts with break- 
fast. and, continuing through dinner and tea, takes the various 
articles of food on the table and discusses their origin and 
mode of production. Ready on Friday (17th). 6s. 


** All prices are NET 
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k English Juvenile 
New Books 
Courts 
by WINIFRED A. ELKIN. By 


personal knowledge of the young offender 
gained by probation work and visiting a 
large number of courts, the author has 
covered about one-third of all the indici- 
able offences committed by juveniles. The 
methods and organization of the courts 
are fully dealt with. The author's 
exceptional experience makes the book of 
unusual interest, 12s. Od. net 


The Labour Party 
in Transition, 1931-1953 


by DEAN E. McHENRY, Assistant 
Professor of Political Science, Pennsylvania 
State College. A survey of the developments 
in the organization and policy of the Labour 
Party in the period of its opposition, 


1931-1938. 7s. Od. net 


The Origin of the 
Inequality of the 


ae 
Social Classes 
by GUNNAR LANDTMAN, Professor 


of Sociology in the University of 
Helsingfors. An anthropological enquiry 
into the beginnings of the differentiation 
between classes in primitive societies. 

2Is. net 


A Source Book of 
Gestalt Psychology 


by WILLIS D. ELLIS, Assistant 
Professor of Psychology, University of 
Arizona, with an Introduction by Professor 
Kk. Koffka. Here, condensed and simplified 
for English readers, the essential 
contents of the work published in Germany 
by the leading exponents of Gestalt 


are 


psychology and their associates. 21s. net 
Psychotherapy 
by PAUL SCHILDER, M.D., Ph.D., 


Clinical Director, Bellevue Hospital, 
Psychiatrie Division Research Professor of 
Psychiatry, New York University Vedical 


College. A volume intended to furnish the 


student, the physician and psychiatrist 
with a knowledge of the _ technical 
procedure and scientific principles on 


his approach to 


15s. net 


which to base 


psychotherapy. 
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for staunching the flow of blood from a wound. And so 
on. And above all there is grandfather, a figure of portentous 
appearance and capricious kindliness. The life of this 
patriarch ran like an autocratically regulated clock; yet the 
innumerable servants and dependants who never ceased to 
tremble before him would have been genuinely surprised to 
receive cruelty or injustice at his hands. Grandfather died 
in the late ’ninetics, keeping up to the end his open house 
in Kazan and his open house in the country, his great yellow 
barouche and his stud of horses, his troop of poor relations 
and of footmen in royal blue. When he died he had hurt 
nothing but his own purse. An age died with him. The 
Buxhoevedens had to make sacrifices to keep the country 
estate they loved. Some of the old spaciousness went out of 
their lives, but the little Baroness had fun enough before her. 

Many people think of pre-War Russian life as something 
governed by divisions of class. The lines that separated 
noblesse from merchants, or from peasants, or from priests 
were indeed clear enough, but there were many compensa- 
tions, and many institutions of pre-War Russia would seem 
strangely ‘‘ democratic”? in present-day England. The 
Baroness received her cducation in one of the many excellent 
Russian high schools, with for schoolmates the daughters of 
a dvornik (house porter), a baker, and a Jewish tailor. Soon 
after leaving, at the age of seventeen, she was appointed a 
maid of honour to the Empress Dowager. 

And thus she passed from her careful country upbringing 
to the Court. She has not much that is new to say about 
the Impcrial family. The value of her picture of their 
domestic life lies in its freshness and obvious sincerity. In 
course of time she became a lady-in-waiting to the Empress 
Alexandra Feodorovna, and came to know that strange, 
reserved, unhappy woman as well as anyone who did not 
share her religious experiences could do. She never saw 
Rasputin once, and she remarks that the Empress never 
spoke of him to her. That was the experience of most people, 
even in the innermost Court circle. The legend of the 
omnipotent ‘‘ Staretz’’ dominating the life of the Imperial 
household is dead—or rather, needed no killing. Rasputin’s 
influence, for good or evil, was none the less real because it 
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could only be noticed and felt by very few. The Tsar and 
his family emerge in these pages as the kindly, affectionate 
true-hearted people they were. It was their misfortune, is 
well as Russia’s, that the ruling couple’s private virtues Were 
positive handicaps in the government of the Empire, Ty, 
Tsar’s devotion to duty increased his natural tendency to 
hesitate ; the Tsar’s devotion to his wife made him permit 
feminine influence where feminine influence should haye had 
no say. 

It is difficult, but it is pleasant, to recapture the atmosphere 
of the provincial Russia of the ’nineties or of pre-War Peters. 
burg. Baroness Buxhoeveden has done both, without bitterness 
or lamentation or sentimentalism. Her book may be called 
petite histoire, but it is worth many volumes of political 
pamphlets or gossipy memoirs. IGoR VINOGRADOFF, 


THE DISCRETIONS OF A DIPLOMAT 
The “ee of a Diplomat. By Hugh Wilson. (Longmans, 
12s. 6d. 

Many admirable memoirs have been written by diplomats of 
different nations who have served their term; very few, for 
reasons of discretion, by those who are still in mid-career. Mr, 
Hugh Wilson, who is at present American Ambassador in 
Berlin, is one of the few, and his book is a model of how such 
things should be done. There is no trace of indiscretion— 
the story is broken off relentlessly at the point, twenty-one years 
ago, when America entered the world war—but no sign 
anywhere that inevitable restraints are irksome. Mr. Wilson 
in the period covered by his book served in Portugal, Guatemala, 
Buenos Aires, Berlin, and finally Berne. Of these, odd though 
it may seem to the uninstructed European, he found Guatemala 
easily the most agreeable post, and the description of that 
Central American Republic where the old Spanish culture has 
survived untarnished as it has not, for example, in the Argentine, 
is singularly attractive. 

The American diplomatic service is still young, and few of 
the principal posts are filled by men who have made diplomacy 
their career. Those, like Mr. Wilson himself, Mr. Hugh 
Gibson, Mr. Grew and one or two others, who have entered 
the service early in life and worked through to near the 
top, exemplify diplomacy at its best, for they combine with the 
discipline of an official training a freedom from those trammels 
of convention which tend too often to make the diplomatists 
of certain other nations something less than human beings. 
Mr. Wilson is consistently and unfailingly human. He hasa 
mind which ranges far outside his daily tasks, and a philosophy 
of life in which unassuming wisdom, breadth of sympathy and 
measured optimism are admirably blended. Interesting as 
his narrative and reminiscence is, the best parts of the book are 
the occasional lapses into reflection. Mr. Wilson was in Buenos 
Aires when the War broke out. It was a place to view the 
European scene from with complete detachment. Mr. Wilson 
did so view it. He saw both sides. ‘‘ But I always came back 
to the simple conception that I did not want Great Britain and 
France to lose. This was not reason, this was instinct. If 
one can argue from the particular to the general, I wonder if 
this racial and hereditary instinct was not after all the final 
reason why the United States took the step it did.” Here, it 
may be remarked, speaks not an Easterner of the seaboard but 
a Middle Westerner from Chicago. 

The too few pages in which the problem of the prevention 
of war and America’s attitude to it are touched on do no more 
than suggest, but suggest most appositely, the questions every 
American citizen needs to ask himself. Mr. Wilson assumes, 
justifiably enough, that the American will never have to fight 
to protect his native land. What then will he, and should he, 
fight for? For neutral rights, the right to trade with belli- 
gerents ? To refrain means material loss, but does that make 
fighting wise or justifiable? ‘‘ Shall we,” asks Mr. Wilson, 
‘be content with peace and resign ourselves to hard times, or 
shall we try to have peace with plenty and risk the peace?” 
That question, of course, takes account only of America’s own 
interests. The larger question of her attitude towards collective 
efforts to prevent war is one which a serving Ambassador can 
obviously not discuss. 

Mr. Wilson speaks, much too modestly, of ‘‘ the rambling 
and narrative form ” he has given to his book. It is in fact a 


most able piece of work, essentially American yet essentially 
catholic, which may be read with considerable profit by those 


who embark on it primarily for pleasure. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE BRITISH MEDICAL 








ASSOCIATION 





THE BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Doctor, 


The important new ideas about public 
health to which the nation at large is 
now beginning to pay heed have 
grown up from seed planted long since 
by the doctors. 

But the growth has been somewhat 
haphazard. Our health services, nation- 
al and local, have gradually developed 
into a complicated system of State 
and voluntary provision that almost 
bewilders many of us to-day. A plan 
for their co-ordination and more 
effective use should be adopted with- 
out delay. 


FOUR BASIC PRINCIPLES 

With this object the British Medical 

Association has issued in a new form 

its proposals for ‘A General Medical 

Service for the Nation.’ Briefly, its 

plan is based on these four principles: 

4 That the system of medical service 
should be directed to the achievement 
of positive health and the prevention 
of disease no less than to the relief of 
sickness. 

2 That there should be provided for 


every individual the services of a 





the Community, and You 


general practitioner or a family 
doctor of his own choice. 


3 That consultant and specialist, in- 


stitutional and laboratory services, 
and all necessary auxiliary services 
should be available for the individual 
patient, normally through the agency 
of the family doctor. 


4 That the several parts of the complete 


medical service should be closely co- 
ordinated, and the 
application of a long-term national 


health pol*cy. 


developed by 


THE PLAN IN FULL 

In the booklet now issued these prin- 
ciples are discussed at length in clear 
and simple terms. The need for co- 
ordination is urgent, and in particular 
it is essential, if our health services are 
to perform their task efficiently, that 
the individual using them shall be 
assured free choice of doctor and con- 
tinuity of treatment. Those who 
would like to receive a copy of the 
B.M.A.’s proposals are invited to send 
in the coupon below. 


= this form in and post it NOW 


ISSUED BY 


representing 37,000 doctors in all 
branches of the profession 


TAVISTOCK SQUARE, LONDON 
W.C.1 





: Namie........... 


Address....... 


To the Secretary, British Medica! Association, Tavistock Square, London,W.C.1 
Please send me a copy of your Association’s report ‘A General Medical : 
Service for the Nation.’ 































The By René Béhaine. Translated by Edward 
(Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 


By Kate Mary Bruce. 


Survivors. 
Crankshaw. 
Men Are so Helpless. 

Hall. 7s. 6d.) 
The Silver Fox. By René Hansari. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
The Child of Divorce. By Emile Cammaerts. (Hamish Hamilton, 
7s. 6d.) 


(Chapman and 


PerHaArs I am super-sensitive, but there are certain authors 
for whom one has a respect and a regard, an almost personal 
affection, and I wish Mr. Ford Madox Ford would stop writing 
about ** poor dear Conrad.’ Even if it is not faintly derogatory, 
there is something patronising in the phrase, and this is the 
stranger because there cannot be maay novelists whose work 
Mr. Ford really admires. He is critical; he is fastidious ; 
he has a highly-developed sense of style. Both he and Conrad 
are in the same camp; they are artists—that is to say ranged 
against “the stupidity which is dead to the substance, and 
the vulgarity which is dead to form.” More than from any 
other modern writer one gets from Conrad, I think, the sense 
of nobility, and I do not see why this should arouse in Mr. 
Ford a spirit of mischief, but so it is, and though I know 
nothing of the sort is intended, a certain impression of disloyalty 
is created, one is quite sure, for instance, that Conrad would 
never have written in this way about jim. 

Yet Mr. Ford is whole-hearted enough in his admiration 
for Monsieur René Béhaine, whose work he eculogises in a 
preface to The Survivors, now translated into English by 
Mr. Edward Crankshaw. The Survivors is indeed an excellent 
novel, but it would be an exaggeration to call it a masterpiece, 
and I personally would infinitely rather have written Lord 
Fim or The Secret Agent. 

Monsieur Béhaine’s novel is a study of an ancient French 
family which gradually drops into decay because it is out of 
touch with the modern world and its ideals, and is itself 
weakened by a sort of apathy or indifference that makes it an 
casy victim to those who seek to exploit it. These royalists 
and aristocrats refuse to enter into competition with commercial 
unscrupulousness ; they prefer, rather, to close their eyes to 
what is going on. 

** Monsieur de Laignes made no demands, and year by year the 
debts accumulated. But just this negligence on the part of their 
landlord fostered in the minds of those whom he imagined he was 
helping the idea that they could deceive him with impunity ; and 
soon all the little dishonesties committed at his expense came to 
be regarded almost as legitimate . . Meanwhile, as respect for 
the de Laigneses dwindled, so did all memory of the family fade, 
and others assumed the position they had vacated.” 

Monsieur Béhaine is so detached a writer that one hardly 
knows whether he is in sympathy with his characters or not. 
The time is probably the end of the last century, their world 
a caste-ridden and class-bound world, not very intelligent, a 
prey to every convention, religious in an empty and formal 
sense, not really cultured, but well-mannered and vaguely 


picturesque. Nothing could be less exuberant than Monsieur 
Béhaine’s method, yet he has brought this world to life. The 
novel is presented after a fashion peculiarly French: that is 


to say, the narrative is almost entirely unbroken by dialogue, 
and the whole thing is viewed in a kind of historical retrospect. 
Through a somewhat languid and autumnal atmosphere 
scenes and persons emerge vividly, and often the touch has a 
poetic quality that calls up, one hardly knows how or why, a 
picture haunted and beautiful. 

“ He ieft, and the chateau was shut up . . . From time to time 
news of the family still came to the village. Antoine, often at 
first, then less and less frequently, wrote to say that he was coming : 
but he never came. The tall iron gates, which were never opened 
now, took on the colour of rust, like the railings round neglected 
graves. 


Ye, cect} y ] 
at Wu be Cciear 


from such a passage that the book has lost 
little, if anything, in Mr. Crankshaw’s admirable version. It 
is a fine and distinguished piece of writing. It contains 
nothing, either in plot, style, or manner, that is likely to make 
it widely popular—nothing sensational, nothing sentimental, 
nothing humorous—but it is the work of a delicate, 
sensitive, and scrupulous artist. 

There is a vast difference between a novel like The Survivors 
and one like Miss Bruce’s Men Are so Helpless, yet I dare say 
that where the former will attract one reader the latter will 


even 
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attract ten. In the first place Miss 
much less exacting. Her whole tale is on the surface, can 
be read swiftly while the wireless is going, without danger 
of anything being lost. And this, of course, makes for popu- 
larity. Also there is no doubt about the characters, no subtlety 
of presentation, they are as clearly and obviously differentiated 
as if labels were attached to them. Avice Brophy is the 
possessive female, the type to whom love is everything, and yet 
only remains love while its selfishness is gratified. Avice 
does an enormous amount of harm and remains quite uncon. 
scious of it. If she loves a person that is sufficient, nothing 
else matters, any alien interest must be obliterated unscrupul. 
ously. So, though she is devoted to them, she succeeds jp 
ruining the lives of her father, of her first husband, of her 
second husband, of her son. It is because she must be all of 
nothing, cannot tolerate a rival, and a rival need not necessarily 
be a person, may be one’s work, may be a career. The novel 
is a lively and readable one, though neither in its grammar 
nor its style is it impeccable. Clichés abourd— love's 
young dream,” “the best laid plans of mice and men,” &c, 
but such sentences are written every day, and Miss Bruce 
at any rate is not dull. 

Surely the feeblest novelist ought to be able to invent an 
original name for his book. Plagiarism of this sort, one would 
think, must be a matter cither of carelessness or of sheer indif- 
ference. Yet among recent borrowed titles we have had 
Emma, appropriated from Jane Austen, The Return, from 
Walter de la Mare, The Square Peg, from W. E. Norris, The 
Other House, from Henry James, and now Mr. Hansard un- 
blushingly gives us Zhe Silver Fox, though The Silver Fox 
by E. G Somerville and Martin Ross might, I suppose, be 
described as a kind of minor classic, and if its existence is 
unknown to Mr. Hansard, I can hardly imagine that it is un- 
known to his publishers. To be sure, it is not a matter of vital 
importance ; I should regard it rather as a nuisance, a breach 
of good manners, a sign that simple courtesy is at present 
considered to be an old-fashioned and negligible virtue. 

This new The Silver Fox is a fantastic tale, good in places, 
and elsewhere crude and melodramatic. The blurb informs us 
that it has been influenced by Professor Dunne’s An Experiment 
with Time, but I think we may ignore the hint, for on its meta- 
physical side The Silver Fox is thin, the idea upon which it is 
based being the very ancient one of reincarnation. Angus 
Maxwell, absorbed in his study of Mary Queen of Scots, 
believes that in a previous life he was William Maitland of 
Lethington. His researches take him to Munich where he 
meets and engages as his secretary, Ursula von Fiiren, who ina 
previous existence was the luckless Mary herself. The story 
thus blends the present with the past. The old adventure is 
woven into a tale of modern Germany—a somewhat sensational 
tale, involving spies and political intrigue, as well as a 
mysterious character called Falk, who dogs the steps of Ursula, 
and is apparently a reincarnation of the Queen’s executioner. 
I may say at once that the novel is not even temporarily con- 
vincing. J] myself found it readable, because I have a taste for 
the marvellous, and can still enjoy such works as The Lancashire 
Witches. But I know this taste is puerile, and that Zhe Silver 
Fox is merely an exploitation of vulgar superstition. Mr. 
Hansard is not a mystic, not a philosopher, he has no faith in 
his own romance, and it has no spiritual significance whatever. 
I am sure he has glanced through Professor Dunne’s work, 
but I suspect that in doing so his primary motive was to find 
material for the concoction of a thriller. 

It seems to me surprising that anybody should have thought 
The Child of Divorce worth translating, or, if translated, worth 
publishing. Yet here it is, though the translation is anonymous 
and obviously mediocre. The novel itself is concerned with a 
sickly and very unboyish boy. He has a mother who is devoted 
to him, and a father whom she has divorced and who is a chasef 
of women. He has also two brothers who do not come very 
much into the tale. ‘“‘ Put that in your pipe and smoke it,” says 
one small boy to another, and the remark is typical of the book. 
The plot, it is true, presents quite a number of possibilities, 
but the treatment suggests a singular blindness to them, and 1s 

devoid of any sense of reality. 
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= CRUISE NORTH for 
— = NEW SIGHTS and the 
__ LONGEST SUMMER DAYS 


glowing in 
Baltic. 
Stockholm, 
burg, Kiel 
Copenhagen, 
pot (for Danzig), 


Canal, 





Arandora Star, the keynote of which is the delightful 
hip, perfect cuisine and service. 


ARANDORA STAR 


The world’s most delightful cruising liner. 
Only one sitting for meals, 


SAILING, 25th, JUNE 


JULY 9-20 DAYS from 34 GNS. 


visiting Faroe Islands, Iceland, the Land of the 
Midnight Sun, the Great Ice Barrier (only 590 miles 
from the North Pole, yet warm as springtime), 
Spitzbergen, The Fjords and Bergen. 
OTHER NORTHERN CRUISES— 
JULY 30 and AUG. 13. 


Write for illustrated booklet. 


BLUE STAR LINE 


Whitehall 2266. 
Agents. 





3 Lower Regent Strect, S.W.1. ) 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester and Travel 





WARWICK 
DEEPING 


The celebrated Author 
writes : 


“Not only as one who has 
been a doctor, but as a 
man who has watched 
someone who was very 
dear to him martyred by 
this terrible disease, I do 
appeal to those who can 


The treatment of patients 


help to come to the succour in this Hospital involves 
of The Royal Cancer exceptional expenditure ; 
Hospital. No institution not only do they require 


unusually costly treatment, 
but their general condition 
requires special diet. 


could have a greater claim 
both upon our pity and our 
purses.” 


Please send a gift to the Treasurer, 


The Aoyal 
Cancer Hospital 


( FREE ) 


FULHAM ROAD - * - 
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Summer suns are 
the 
Cruise to 


Ham- 
Zop- 


le of Gothland. -rersemcienerd pleasure aboard the 





LONDON, S.W. 3. 








HEALTH IS AGELESS 
» « « and the basis of 
health is changeless. Real 
immunity from illness is 
achieved only by keeping 
the nerves and blood 
nourished and fit, by 
supplying them adequately 
with the essential foods 
they need, 


“In the present state 


of medical knowledge... 


33 


To-day, doctors admit “‘ Medicine is far from being an 
open book. But one day we hope that its problems will 
become as clear as the one basic principle of health— 
that the blood and nervous systems must be fed regularly 
with organic phosphorus and proteid.” This essential 
proteid and organic phosphorus are present in ‘ Sanatogen’ 
in their most easily assimilable forms. 

‘Sanatogen’ safeguards you from illness by removing 
the two major causes of most minor ills—worn nerves and 

‘Sanatogen’ nourishes and repairs worn 
builds and blood 


It gives you the energy and vitality-to resist 


weak blood. 


nerves. It strong vigorous red 


corpuscles. 


fatigue and illness. 


Live up to life this Sunmer : take an eight weeks’ course of 


‘SANATOGEN 


A brand of Casein 


md Sodium ( ro-phosf 


THE NERVE TONIC FOOD 


Obtainable at all chemists 
in 19/9 jars (8 weeks’ course) and 2/3, 3/3, 5/9 and 10/9 tins, 
The word ‘SANATOGEN’ is the Trade Mark t san E.td., and d 


famous brand of Casein aud Sodium Glycero-phospha 4 “GENATOSAN 
made by GENATOSAN Ltd., Loughboroush, Leiceste 
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10 minutes each day, 
spent NOW, can add 
10 years to the life 
of a man’s hair 


In too many instances, soon after a man 
has reached the weather side of 40, 
his hair shows signs of leaving him. 
The pity of it is that if his hair is healthy 
and he begins, before he reaches the 
forties, to take reasonable care of it, he 
can reckon that “ thinning on top ” will 
be pushed back into the fifties and 
sixties—in many cases later than that. 


10 minutes a day, spent in the way we suggest, 
will open many a man’s eyes. Known as ** Huxter 
Hair Treatments,” we are a body of specialists 
devoting the whole of our working lives to the 
study and treatment of hair, and we have found 
that far too many people, of both sexes, neglect 
or ill-reat their hair without knowing it. 


We can help you to stop thinning hair if it has 
begun, but it would be even more profitable to 
you to learn how, without further assistance of 
any kind, you can prevent the beginning of hair 
troubles. ** Healthy Hair," which explains all 
this, is an informative book full of helpful hints 
and is available to all, for 
the asking. When you get 
it, please turn at once to 
Page 9. 


HUXTER 





hairy treatments. 


Gray House 


Station Parade London, S.W.12 





ME 


best part of Milk in 
its safest form 





-... it is the proteins and 
phosphates of pure milk and you 
get it in all the “Plasmon” 
foods. 


PLANO 


Oats - Cocoa - Custard 
Chocolate - Biscuits 





x TREE RECIPE BOOKLET 
showing many delightful and health- 
giving ways of using Plasmon pure 
food products. Write: 

Director Section, 

PLASMON LIMITED 


Farringdon Street. London, E.C.4, 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


LECTURES ON. THE 
AMERICAN CONSTITUTION 
By Sir Maurice Sheldon Amos 


No set of governmental institutions 
in the world is so legal in character as 
the American. To understand the work- 
ings, the potentialities, the defects of 
the American system is impossible 
without a far greater amount of prelimin- 
ary legal knowledge than is needed for 
the understanding of our own or of 
French institutions. A lawyer of Sir 
Maurice Amos’s eminence has, then, a 
special qualification for describing the 
essentials of American government and 
in addition, as an authority on compara- 
tive law, Sir Maurice is not disposed 
to accept as sufficient ground for approval 
or condemnation, resemblance to English 
practice. Too many commentators on 
American institutions are prone to fall 
into the attitude of the farmer who saw 
the giraffe and cry ‘“‘ impossible.” Sir 
Maurice Amos does not do that, although 
even he has difficulty in restraining that 
or some similar .remark when he sees 
what wonders American courts have 
worked with the simple sesame of “‘ due 
process of law.” Although mainly of 
interest to the lawyer and to the student 
of comparative institutions, this book 
(Longmans, 7s. 6d.) is so clear and so 
well planned that it makes, if not easy, 
profitable reading for the complete 
amateur who here is introduced to one 
of the most remarkable political achieve- 
ments in the world, the domination of 
the politics of the most powerful State 
by the idea of the “‘ rule of law ”’ or, as 
some think, by the ‘‘ rule of lawyers.” 
And if Sir Maurice sometimes normally 
preserves a super-human impartiality, he 
is perhaps a little less than just to the 
ill-fated Judiciary Bill of last year. It 
was not in fact, if it was in form, based 
on the view that the justices of the 
Supreme Court were too old, but that 
they were in fact a legislature which 
needed reconstruction. 


SOUTH LATITUDE 
By F. D. Ommanney 


South Laritude (Longmans, 9s. 6d.) 
is one of the best books of Antarctic 
travel for years. It is difficult to 
imazine anybody not enjoying it, what- 
ever his taste. The sort of experi- 
ences Mr. Ommanney had do not differ 
very much from those recorded in many 
other books: he joined the ‘ Discovery 
II’ expedition in South Georgia as a 
zoologist, studied whales, went with the 
rescue-party that found Lincoln EIlls- 
worth, the American airman, on ‘the 
Ross Barrier, was stranded on a remote 
beach, and was in the ‘ Discovery’ 
when she was nearly trapped in pack-ice. 
Storms, ice and whales are his mai 
materials; they have seldom been so 
well used. But what gives the book its 
special flavour is the character of the 
author, indirectly revealed. He sees 
himself as no hero, and writes in a 
perfectly natural way, as if for pleasure. 
He never tries to impress us, so of 
course we like him, and are sorry when 
the book is finished. The publishers 
might have forgone their well-meant 
references in the “ blurb” to Conrad 
and Melville. Mr. Ommanney will do 
quite well without them. For this is no 
romance of the sea, no Antarctic epic, 
but an unassuming, amusing, exciting 
and altogether successful story of per- 
sonal experience. 





ANCIENT SMYRNA 
By Cecil John Cadoux 


The reputed birthplace of Homer 
the second of the Seven Churches of 
Asia in the Apocalypse, the leading 
port of Asia Minor since Ephesys 
sited up—such are the main facts 
commonly known about Smyrna. Ang 
it may be said that Dr. Cadoyy’s 
scholarly and exhaustive history of 
his native city up to the time of 
Constantine (Blackwell, 25s.) empha. 
sises its relative insignificance, politically 
in every age. The Hittite figure of g 
goddess, cut out of the face of Mount 
Sipylus, points to the antiquity of 
settlement in the district. The Smyrna 
that Alyattes of Lydia destroyed abou 
585 B.C. was at least five centurie 
old but had not been admitted to the 
league of Ionic cities. When, after three 
more centuries, Smyrna grew up again 
on its present site, south and not east 
of the gulf as the old city had been, 
it achieved wealth and culture but was 
always overshadowed by Ephesus. Dr, 
Cadoux has, however, collected much 
interesting material about Smyrna’: 
buildings and about the notable men 
—like Polemon, Galen and Aristides— 
who lived there under the Empire. 
His last two chapters deal fully with the 
rise of Christianity in Smyrna and with 
the martyrdom of Polycarp, its early 
bishop, in 155, and of other disciples 
at later dates. The photographs and the 
maps are to be commended. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER, 
1937 
Edited by M. Epstein 

With each successive issue of the 
Annual Register one marvels at the 
thoroughness and extent of the survey 
of the domestic and foreign events 
occurring in the particular year under 
review which is presented. In this volume 
(Longmans, 30s.) which covers the year 
1937, Part I is devoted to events in 
Great Britain—political, constitutional, 
economic, social and others—Imperial 
history and foreign history. (No fewer 
than 46 countries are dealt with and there 
is also a chapter on the League of 
Nations.) Part II provides a chronological 
table of interesting domestic events and 
this is followed by a comprehensive 
Retrospect of literature, science, art, 
finance and commerce, law, public 
documents and an obituary of eminent 
persons deceased in 1937. The public 
documents include the Irish Consti- 
tution, the U.S. Neutrality Act and the 
Convention abolishing the Egyptian 
capitulations. As in the past there is 
an admirably complete index. To many 
people the most interesting chapters 
will be those dealing with the Spanish 
war and the intervention of foreign 
Powers—those, including the Prime 
Minister, who believe that the one side 
has not benefited more than the ozher 
from foreign intervention will te sur- 
prised, and instructed, by a glance at 
this chapter; the outbreak of the 
Japanese aggression in China; the last 
months of independent Austria; and 
the condition of Czechoslovakia, which 
are the past, and possibly future, points 
of tension in world politics. 





Dr. Gaudens Megaro, the author of 
Mussolini in the Making, was incorrectly 
described in our issue of May 6th as aa 
American-born Italian. Dr. Megaro 1s 
an American. 
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FOR TWENTY YEARS 


some of our guests' have been coming 

to us. The Swiss Alpine world, 

house run in the old family tradition, 

pleasurable hospitality, Everybody 
feels at home. 


HOTEL ALPENRUHE, 
HOHFLUH-HASLIBERG, 


between Lucerne and Interlaken, 4,000 ft. 



























OFFICIAL LANGUAGE COURSES 


at ROSENBERG COLLEGE, near 


ST.GALL, Switzerland 


JULY—SEPTEMBER : HOLIDAY COURSES 
of varying lengths in German and French. 
Only private Swiss School with Official 


German and French Courses. 
Healthy, Happy Days in the Swiss Mountains! 
SPORTS EXCURSIONS 


Prospectus from 
The Headmaster, Dr. K. E. Lusser, St. Gall. 











FIRST-CLASS HOTEL 
MAX SCHUBIGER, proprietor. 











T should be remembered by those who 

contemplate a holiday in Switzerland, 
that this country has an all-the-year-round 
attraction. The Alpine meadows in spring- 
time make a picture not easily forgotten by 
any visitor, while the alpine flora of the 
mountains is remarkable. The climate in 
summer is excellent, and most resorts offer 
every sort of amusement, from climbing, to 
bathing and picnic excursions. In autumn 
one has the festivals connected with the 
grape harvest, and very quaint and interest- 
ing ceremonies they are. Railways are good 
and the hotels everywhere welcome British 
visitors in a thoroughly practical manner. 
The question of language does not really 
occur, for English is spoken at all the larger 


French is useful in the cantons of Vaud, 


man is usually spoken in other cantons 
except Ticino, where Italian is used: but 
it is only in outlying districts that there is 
any lack of English-speaking staffs. Another 


about a visit to Switzerland is the matter of 


question of expense was often a real one, 
but today it is possible to spend an enjoyable 


pound a day inclusive of rail fares. The £ in 
Switzerland is worth 40 per cent. more. 
Many tourist offices are offering tours which 
include lake-steamer season tickets, tickets 
lidos and similar “ 
the visitor to pay nothing extra unless he 
so chooses. 





sports centres and hotels. A knowledge of | 


Geneva, Valais, and Neuchatel, while Ger- 


point which sometimes causes hesitation | 
cost, and in this the visitor can make his | 


holiday fit his purse. In the past this | 


holiday at an expenditure of less than one | 


on mountain railways, and even visits to | 


extras’? at an inclusive | 
charge which can be paid in advance, leaving | 


_ AND HEALTH Pray : 















RAGAZ Spa 


1695 ft. Splendid mountain scenery. 
THE MOST ABUNDANT 
AKRATO-THERMAL SPRING 
AT A TEMP. OF 98.7 F. 


Rheumatism, Arthritis, Paralysis, Sciatica, 
Circulatory Disorders, Renal Calculs, Chronic 


Constipation. 


THERMAL SWIMMING BATH, PRIVATE 
CABINS, 20 bieeeeeay ON THE PREMISES 


GRAND HOTEL " QUELLENHOF 
GRAND HOTEL HOF RAGAZ 


Golf. Tennis. Trout Fishing. 








for 


Illustrated prospectus from 


The most potent Sulphur 
Spring in Europe 
rheumatism, sciatica, asthma, tropical diseases 


and their consequences, ailments of the joints, 
circulation disorders 


SCHINZNACH SPA 


On the Zurich-Berne-Geneva route 


the Management, 


Schinznach Spa. 














75 beds, running water, 


——— Full board from 


on Eiger, Moench, 


Hotel Jungfrau 


MUERREN 


marvellous view 
Jungfrau. 
Fr. 10. —— 


















AND ITS LOVELY LAKE 


SWITZERLAND'S PEACEFUL “HOLIDAY CAPITAL” 





Where William Tell made History 
GOLF — TENNIS — CASINO — LIDO 


Season Tickets for unlimited travel on 
steamers and 10 mountain railways. 


MAKE LUCERNE YOUR HEADQUARTERS 
WHEN TOURING IN SWITZERLAND 


JULY AND AUGUST 1938: 
INTERNATIONAL MUSIC FESTIVAL 




















Visit 
GSTAAD 


for its lovely 
Glaciers and 
Mountains with 
pretty alpine 
flowers, its 
Sports: Tennis, 
Swimming, Gym- 
nastics, Dancing, 
Motoring and its 
only Golf-course 
in the Bernese- 
Oberland. 


For prospectus 
and information 
apply Inquiry 
Office. 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 


Summer 








LA CASITA LAUSANNE — Girls’ 


PREPARATION FOR 


Boarding School 


FRENCIL 


AND ENGLISH EXAMINATIONS 


and Winter vacations in the 1 





nountains. 
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Travel 


THE worst of visiting Ireland is that the longer one stays the 
further England recedes, and the less one feels inclined to 
return to it. Ireland either makes you captive within the first 
week, or it leaves you cold; if it has the latter effect there is 
nothing that can be done about it; but a country which has 
caused hard-faced American business men to gasp and grow 
dumb with sheer amaze-aent has something which no ordinary 
traveller can hope to resist. The one difficulty that confronts 
the visitor is not so much what to see as what not to see; but 
since few of us have the good fortune to possess unlimited 
leisure the best plan is to go first to Dublin, and then make a 
complete circuit of the country. If you have a car then take 
it with you, for though the railways provide an excellent service 
you will find constant temptation to explore byways and odd 
corners. Temptation will begin the moment you reach 
Dublin, but it must be firmly resisted. Dublin has plenty to 
show you, from Trinity College and its library, to Phoenix 
Park with its Zoological Gardens. Everyone you meet will 
tell you of something else you should see before you leave, 
and once you begin “ seeing the sights ” it is very difficult to 
stop : so turn resolutely southward to Wicklow, Wexford, and 
Waterford. At Waterford see the two friaries, Christ Church 
Cathedral, and Reginald’s Tower, an ancient monument which 
has been both a mint and a fortress. Lismore Castle, standing 
upon a cliff above the Blackwater, is near enough to be visited, 
as is the Trappist Monastery at Mount Melleray, where the 
monks have attained fame for their skill in curing dipsomania. 
Waterford makes a delightful centre for excursions into the 
counties of Wexford, Kilkenny, and Carlow. Cork can be 
reached by way of Clonmel (which is the capital of Tipperary) 
and Cahir. Clonmel is a good centre from which to visit Holy 
Cross Abbey, the Caves at Mitchelstown, Cahir Castle, Crotty’s 
Lake and the Comeragh Mountains. Kilkenny and Cashel are 
well worth visiting ; the Rock of Cashel has been described as 
one of the finest sights in Ireland. 

When you reach Cork they will tell you that you must hear 
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St. Mawes Castle, Cornwall. 


“‘ There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from 
Virginia and no better brand than the 
* Three Castles.’ ” 
W. M. Thackeray— THE VIRGINIANS.” 
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WILLS'S 


THREE CASTLES 


10 FOR 8? Handmade 
20 FOR 1/4 20 FOR 1/6 
30 FOR 2/- Also obtainable 
50 FOR 3/3 in other packings 
One expects to pay a little more 
for a cigarette of such excellent Quality 
SX CER GS. HEXEN SEES 
©.T,188D 


MME Vyp, 
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IRELAND 


the bells of Shandon; they will also tell you that you must 
kiss the Blarney Stone. The first will prove expensive, while 
the second involves some risk of breaking your neck; resis 
these temptations, for County Cork and its neighbour, County 
Kerry, have plenty of better attractions. You can stay either 
at Cork, Macroom, or Glengariff, while Killarney, of Course, 
has a number of excellent hotels. Kerry and West Cork are 
distinctive, both in the nature of the people and in the type of 
country. You will want to linger there if only because of the 
beauty of Killarney, about which so much has already been 
written. That beauty, be it said, can scarcely be exaggerated, 
although it is best seen in the spring rather than during the 
tourist season. If you visit Dingle, you will doubtless be 
tempted to make an excursion to the Blasket Islands, beyond 
Slea Head. The Irish coastal islands are many, and all of them 
are fascinating. Happy months could be spent amongst them 
if time permitted. Much the most easily accessible is Achill, 
where donkeys may be seen with panniers of turf, and even the 
red petticoats of tradition. 

Limerick should follow after Kerry. St. Mary’s Cathedral, 
King John’s Castle, and the Thoisel are worth visits, and 
one should certainly go to Castleconnell, where the Shannon 
forces a passage through jagged rocks at the Falls of Doonass, 
Nearby, at Askaeton, you will find a Desmond castle and friary; 
Lough Gur with its islands and ancient remains should also 
be visited. From Limerick the best route passes through 
Galway, a good centre for the exploration of Connemara; 
then on by way of Ballinrobe and Westport to Mallaranny, 
from which you may visit Achill Island, or fish in Lough Conn, 
or climb Nephin or Croaghpatrick. You have now the choice 
of Sligo or Donegal, then on to Londonderry, where the city walls 
are still intact, into the beautiful County Antrim, famous for 
its Glens, its quaint villages, its Coastal Road and the Giant's 
Causeway. From Londonderry the coast can be followed by way 
of Portrush and the Giant’s Causeway to Ballycastle, from which 
the interesting island of Rathlin may be visited. Continuing 
southward along the Coastal Road one passes through two 
picturesque villages, Cushendun and Cushendall, to Belfast. 
Belfast is a good centre for Lough Neagh, which lies to the 
westward, and Strangford Lough, a salt-water lough which might 
be described as a large estuary of the sea. In stormy weather 
Strangford Bar, at the entrance, can be a wonderful sight, 
The narrows open into the lough between Strangford and 
Portaferry, two picturesque villages, while the lough itself 
contains nearly four hundred islands, some of which are 
inhabited, while others are used for cattle grazing. Inland 
is Lough Erne, a celebrated beauty spot in County Fermanagh, 
another lough of many islands: it is said that Lough Erne has 
an island for every day of the year. There are excellent roads 
to both loughs, and postal and telegraph facilities are available 
within reasonable distance, while there is railway communication 
with Belfast and other centres. 

For the fisherman Ireland has lakes large and small, and 
rivers set in surroundings which are one continuous delight, 
Apart from celebrated salmon fisheries such as the Foyle, 
Bann and Mourne, there is a great variety of game fish 
in the lakes, supplies of flies and tackle being available in 
every district. Corrib or Mask, the Blackwater, the streams of 
Donegal, or the Slaney offer excellent sport to the discriminating 
angler. He will, perhaps, if he wants larger fish, go to the Barrow, 
which will tempt him with trout up to 3 lb. and salmon up to 
35 lb. The yachtsman who visits Belfast Lough on a fine day 
when racing is in full swing will find yachts of all classes flying 
the flags of a variety of clubs. The Royal Ulster Yacht Club, 
with headquarters at Bangor, have issued challenges for the 
America Cup. The golf enthusiast is particularly well served 
in Ireland, where the game is cheap, and there is but little of 
the congestion which so often spoils week-end golf in England. 
The choice of courses is almost unlimited, including the 
famous championship courses at Portrush and Portmarnock; 
clubs will be found at almost any centre along the chosen route. 
If you cannot take your car to Ireland you should certainly take 
your camera; but even with the best of cameras you must 
not expect too much. You cannot take Ireland back with 
you. That is why you will begin to plan your next visit t0 
Ireland before you have reached England again. 

G. K. 5. 
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fan for an earlier Holiday 
eS etter Holiday by coming to 
Ulster . . . Come early in the season 
wien the days are longer . . . when 
there’s more sunshine, and when the 
lovely Ulster Glens, Lakelands and 
Strands are at their best. Visit Historic 
Ulster, a land full of Romance and Charm, 
for a Holiday you will always remember. 


This year 
.and a 





Write for Beautiful MWustrated Free Guide, 
“Ulster for a Better Holiday,” tc Dept. T.S.1. 


ULSTER TOURIST DEVELOPMENT 

ASSOCIATION, LTD., 6 Royal Avenue, 

Belfast, or The Association’s Bureau, 156 
Regent Street, London, W.1. 


BETTER HOLIDAY/ 











CRUISES & TOURS 


The Travel Manager is at all times willing 
to obtain special information required by 
readers in the matter of Cruises, Tours, 
or Independent Travel. Enquiries should 
be addressed to The Travel Manager, “ The 
Spectator,’ 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.}. 











NEW 
YORK 

















by the 
LARGEST LINERS 
carrying only 
TOURIST CLASS 
Single and Double Cabins only 


FORTNIGHTLY from SOUTHAMPTON 
June 26, July 10, 24, August 7. 


Round Trip Excursion Rates by 
sailings June 26 and July 10 from 
£38.15.0 





Inclusive Tours 


RED $TAR LINE 


Carlton House, !!d, Lower Regent St., 
S.W.1. WHltehall 605 |—or local Agents. 














TRAVEL NOTES 


ULSTER 


THOsE who like a walking holiday will find 
plenty to delight them im Northern Ireland. 
The Mourne Mountains, for instance, is an 
excellent district for such a holiday. The 
mountains offer every variety of climbs and 
walks. There are several peaks over two 
thousand feet in height, while Slieve 
Donnard, which is the highest peak in 
Ulster, rises to 2,800 feet. Here you may 
wander through glorious valleys and over 
peaks heather clad in complete solitude, 
and those who climb to the summit of Slieve 
Croob will be well rewarded, for the view 
is a magnificent one. The hills of Antrim 
are visible to the north, and Lough Neagh 
gleams westward ; Belfast Lough is nearer, 
and not far away one can see Strangford 
Lougn, in which, centuries ago, the Danes 
sailed, giving the Lough its name. South- 
ward lie the waters of the Irish Sea and the 
great masses of the Mournes; the jagged 
crest of Slieve Bearnagh, and distantly the 
tops of Slieve Bignian. Below Slieve Croob 
is an ancient Cromlech. A delightful walk 
in the Mourne Mountains begins from 
Poulaphouca (Gien of the Fairies), passes 
through Hare’s Gap, following the old 
smugglers’ path over the slopes of Slievenag- 
logh to the “ Castles’? of Commedagh ; 

another is up the valley of Dunnywater to 
the Blue Lough ; but the visitor will do well 
for himself whichever way he turns in this 
district. Another good centre is the Cam- 
lough country in County Armagh amongst 
the westerly spurs of the Mournes. A 
climb to the top of Slieve Gullion is well 
worth the trouble of the ascent. In Northern 
Ireland one has a diversity of scenery which 
it would be difficult to match. The Clogher 
valley provides a district where walking is 
less strenuous, while the biggest attrac- 
tions of Fermanagh are the Upper and 
Lower Loughs of Erne, dotted with small, 
wooded islands and set in a countryside 
which is richly wooded. The shores of 
these lakes are excellent sites for camping. 
The Sperrin Mountains, which cover large 
areas of North Tyrone and South London- 
derry, give still another type of country. 
Here one has rolling moorland where trout 
streams abound. ‘There are many beautiful 
lakes in the area, particularly Lough Fea. 
The most popular County is, perhaps, 
Country Antrim, if only om account of the 
famous Glens, of which there are nine; all 
of them deserve a visit. Motorists who have 
not yet travelled along the Coast Road, 
which follows the coastline from Belfast to 
Cushendall, and then crosses the moors to 
Portrush, will find it a very delightful 
journey. Golfers, of course, are well 
provided for in Ulster, where the links are 
good, cheap and uncongested. Among 
the seaside courses the Royal Portrush Club 
deserves special mention. In the Southern 
district there is the Royal County Down 
Club, where the course has a length of 6,400 
yards. There are about sixty courses in all, 
of which the Royal Belfast Club at Craigavad 
is the premier, having been founded in 1881. 


THE NEW * ARANDORA STAR?’ 


The Blue Star Line, in pursuance of their 
policy i in continually keeping the ‘ Arandora 
Star’ up to date, have recently made many 
alterations and additions to the accommoda- 
tion on board. Chief amongst these is the 
construction of twe spacious lounge galleries 
on “C” deck, connecting the lounge and 
Music Room with the Smoking and Ball 
Rooms. 

The dining saloon, which accommodates 
all passengers at one sitting, has been re- 
arranged and enlarged, and in the main en- 
trance on “ C”’ deck a large new shop, up 
to date in every respect, has been installed. 
The Ball Room, too, has been considerably 
enlarged, and an entirely new cocktail bar 
added on “‘ C ” deck, just aft of the ballroom. 

Fully illustrated brochures describing 
forthcoming cruises can be obtained from 
the Blue Star Line, 3 Lower Regent Street, 
London. 





ECYPT : SUDAN 
INDIA : CEYLON 








aera 4 MINIMUM PASSAGE 
§ * Speciab 2 RATES. 
? of: on ; apa 
; vate. ) PORT SAID £18 
Return 2? BOMBAY 
ticket inter-? 
ee KARACHI } £40 


with other ) 
lines. 


COLOMBO £41 
{ CALCUTTA £45 


TRAVEL .—- designed and 


equipped to meet Eastern conditions. You 
can have all the amenities of luxurious travel 
with extremely moderate rates by booking 


brane 


your passage by— 


ELLE RAAAN’'S 





104-6 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Tel.: Avenue 2424, 


Cent. 3840. 
Cent. 9971. 


Tower Building, Liverpool. Tel.: 
75 Bothwell Street, Glasgow. Tel.: 








FROM LONDON 


* * LANCASTRIA 


} 


JULY 2 


Hamburg, Kiel Canal, Zoppot, 
famous Baltic seaside resort and 
ancient Danzig, Helsingfors, 
charming capital of Finland, hos- 
pitable Stockhoim, picturesque 
Visby, and gay Copenhagen. [3 
days from !7 gns. 


JuLty 16 


Kiel Canal, Travemunde, 
Hamiet’s castie at Elsinore, 
Copenhagen, Oslo, delightful 


capital of Norway, Bergen with 
its mediaeval churches and the 
amazing mountain scenery of the 
fjords. 13 days from !7 gns. 


Also five later cruises from London and 
Liverpool—Aug. to Oct.—from 17 gns. 


Write for cruises folder to your local office or 
agent or Cunard White Star Ltd., Liverpool, London, 


Cunard 
While Star 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


THE optimists are still doing their best to rally their scat- 
tered forces, and it really does look as if markets may have 
reached a new resistance level. On the home front the 
unemployment figures, bad as they undoubtedly are, are no 
worse than anticipated ; in America there are signs, not yet 
very convincing, that the turning point may not be far off. 
If the Administration had not set its face against “ bear” 
operations, the behaviour of Wall Street would be a useful 
guide to what is really happening or about to happen to 
trade, but these tiny ebbs and flows in stock markets tell us 
nothing very significant. So we must be content with the 
knowledge that, for one reason or another, the American 
investor is unwilling to sell at current prices. One rather 
feels that even a whisper of really good news could set Wall 
Street climbing quite vigorously. 

Whenever the American recovery comes there will almost 
certainly be a fairly broad advance in London markets, unless, 
of course, such a movement were nipped in the bud by a 
sudden growth of political tension in Europe. At the moment 
surface tension seems to have eased, although nobody can 
pretend to like the atmosphere surrounding the debt talks 
in Berlin. Having seized Austria’s gold reserve and quite 
substantial natural resources, Germany seems bent on default- 
ing on Austria’s external loans ; in other words, having taken 
the assets, she is jibbing at shouldering the corresponding 
liabilities. Fortunately, this is a case in which we can strike 
back by imposing a clearing arrangement under which the 
British Government will have to impound a proportion of 
the sterling payable to German exporters for goods sold in 
this country. The method is legitimate and, if the need 
arises, should be used. 

* * * x 
SPREAD AND 5 PER CENT. 

A correspondent, whose wishes may be typical of those of 
many readers of these notes, asks whether it is possible, 
** without too much risk,’’ to obtain a § per cent. income ona 
mixed investment of which one-half shall be in War Loan. 
Here is my solution of this conundrum : 


Approximate Annual 

Cost. Income. 

e £8. a. 

£500 War Loan .. is in 515 ae 17 10 oO 

£200 L.M.S. 4 p.c. First Pref... 135 ay 8 0 oO 

£200 Southern Rly. Preferred .. 3 142 we 10 0 Oo 
200 Paterson, Laing & Pruce 6 p.c. First 

Pref. te a os ae 125 Fe 12 0 0 

roo Platt Bros. Second Pref. .. aye 78 F330) <0 

Total Cost .. £995 £54 10 O 





F, J. H. assured his life with the 
“Old Eguitable” in 1878 for 
£1,000 payable with profits at 
death. When he died in 1938 the 
yolicy was worth £3,716, or over 
31 times the 
over 3 times the premiums paid. 


sum assured and 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 Funds eleven millions 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No agents No commission 
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I have spent rather less than {1,000—the unit of investment 
may be smaller or larger—and have obtained a total income 
of something over the stipulated £50, subject, of course, to 
income tax. 

The risks ? Not, I think, very great on a reasonably long 
view, and I shall be disappointed if, on a short view, this 
group brings any dividend disappointments. This is not ap 
investment policy for the safety-first man, but for the investo, 
who, being determined to keep half his money in gilt-edged, jg 
willing to venture with the balance in search of high income 
yield. 

* * * * 
EDMUNDSONS’ ELECTRICITY BONUS 

It is many months ago since I suggested, in emphasising the 
investment merits of Edmundsons’ Electricity Ordinary 
shares, that one day the board might see fit to capitalise part 
of the group’s internal reserves and give shareholders , 
scrip bonus. Well, here it is, rather sooner than I expected 
and on a grand scale. This group’s management, which js 
as progressive as any in the supply industry, had already 
embarked on a policy of consolidation before the McGowan 
Report which has merely had the effect of accelerating the 
board’s programme. Recently some big changes have been 
made, the financial effect of which has been to release the 
reserves of the Western and the Urban subsidiaries. As a 
consequence, the parent company’s total reserves have been 
raised to £2,567,530. The board has therefore decided to 
capitalise {2,250,000 of this amount by distributing one 
new Ordinary {1 share for every two now held. 

This 50 per cent. scrip bonus, as the board explicitly 
points out, will not affect earning power, so that one should 
assume that the dividend on the larger capital will be reduced 
from 9 to 6 per cent. Investors may ask: What is the 
advantage of the bonus if one is not going to receive any 
more in the shape of dividend ? The answer is, I think, that 
the distribution of a large scrip bonus by the Edmundson; 
board is at least prima facie evidence that the dividend rate 
will be stepped up gradually as earnings expand. 

* * ® * 


DIVIDEND PROSPECTS 

The chances of a further rise in profits seem to me to 
be very good indeed. For the year ended March 3ist, 
1938, the total income has risen by £69,458 to £867,609, 
which is equivalent, after allowing for all prior charges, to 
about 7} per cent. on the ordinary capital as it will stand 
after the scrip bonus distribution. From now on the group 
should begin to reap some of the advantages of the consolide- 
tion policy so consistently pursued over a long period of 
years, quite apart from the normal benefits of growing demand. 
It should not be too optimistic, therefore, to look for earnings 
of, say, 8 per cent. on the larger capital in the current financial 
year, out of which the board might feel justified in paying a 
dividend of 6} per cent. 

At 38s. 6d. Edmundsons £1 Ordinaries are still cum the 
50 per cent. scrip bonus. On an ex bonus basis the price 
would be roughly 25s. 9d., yielding roughly £4 12s. 6d. on 
a 6 per cent. dividend and just over 5 per cent. if the board 
decides to raise the rate by } per cent. These yields are 
attractive in relation to those offered on the Ordinary shares 
of other supply companies with less scope for expansion. 

x x x x 


Venturers’ Corner 
Without wishing to imply that the shares of companies 
which have written down their capital, or contemplate doing 
so, are always a promising speculation, I invite investors who 
do not mind taking a risk to look this week at another company 
which has just reached the reconstruction stage. After 
incurring losses for many years Tilling-Stevens, the Maid- 
stone firm of heavy vehicle makers, has again got back to 
profit-making. In 1936 it made £9,727. The accounts 
tor 1937, which show a further marked improvement, bring 
news of a profit of £35,336. As substantial orders are in 
hand and other work is in prospect the board anticipates that 
factory output will be steady for some time to come and 
therefore feels justified in proposing a capita! reorganisation 
scheme. 
(Continued on page 1078.) 
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Said the Vicar: ‘V’ve known Jessop put a 
century on the board between lighting up my 
pipe and knocking it out. Oh, Vil grant you 
that Three Nuns burns slowly; but nowadays 
at Lord’s I’m often ready for a second fill before 
the batsman has reached twenty. If it weren’t 
for our own village cricket, I believe I should 
despair of this modern game... if it weren’t 


for Three Nuns!’ 


the otiginal tobacco of curious cut 


1/24d. an ounce (airtight tin 1/3) 
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Issued by STEPHEN MITCHELL & SON, Brancli of The Imperial Tobacco Co. \of Great Britain and Ireland), Lid., St. Andrew Square, Glasgow. 416 
| awe a Pena 
Come to NORTHERN IRELAND | 
fr 2 GOLFING HOLIDAY | = JMPERIAL CANCER 
Northern Ireland Is famous for Golf a well as Scenery. The leading Hotels are :— 
MIDLAND STATION HOTEL, FAST. | 
Belfast's foremost Hotel. Ideal ane for Northern Ireland. } RESEARCH FUND. 
NORTHERN COUNTIES HOTEL, PORTRUSH. | 
Close to Royal Portrush Golf Club. Indoor Seawater Swimming Pool. 
Write for Hotels Tariff Booklet to: The Manager, LM@S--NCC Railway, Dept W’, York Rd., Belfast | ivon—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
THREE ROUTES -BY LMS VIA HEYSHAM, STRANRAER AND LIVERPOOL 
° se cl a i oe Presideni—THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT HALIFAX, K.G., P.C, 
VERYONE recoils in horror at the numbers of Chairman of the Executive Committee— 
civilians killed in Spain in a single air-raid. We SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, Bt., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 


are at peace, yet each week some 500 men, women, and 
children die here in the British Isles from consumption. 
Will you not help to save our people by a gift to the 
Treasurer, Brompton Hospital, London, S.W.3? 

















BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


MAPS AND GUIDES 
BEST BOOKS ON WORLD CRISIS 
SEND FOR LISTS 
& E, BUMPUS, LTD. 
Booksellers to His Majesty the King 
OXFORD STREET 


MAYFAIR 3601 


477 
| LONDON, W.1 
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Remember —— 


HEFFER'S BOOKSHOP 


the next time you want a new or 
secondhand book, or any information 
about books. Catalogues on many sub- 
jects are frequently issued, and will be 
sent on request. Please mention your 
special interests. 


W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD. 
CAMBRIDGE U ENGLAND 


Cameeroce 
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A Poor Man 


dying from CANCER, in urgent need of special diet 
to alleviate his distress, which his wife cannot afford, 
as the family are five in number, including wife’s 
sister who is helping to nurse him. Total income is 
only 13s. per week after paying rent. PLEASE HELP. 

(Case 5/36) 
There are also very many other sad cases for which 
funds are urgently required to enable us to provide 
weekly grants for special nourishment, fares to hospitals, 
medical requisites, nursing services, bed linen, etc. Do 
please be one of their good friends and send a donation. 


wasecacedatadedeteretedadeteds 


Details of this and other cases will 
be sent on request to the Secretary, 


NATIONAL SOCIETY 


FOR CANCER RELIEF 


47 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 
Dade ee deo ceoctas*ococ*ac*actes"octeates*ac'eens*ec'ac"ac’as'as'as'ss"as"ac'ss'as*as's 
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WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. (Vic 0283.) 8/6, 4/6, and 2/6. 


GOGOL’S MARRIAGE 
and Seven Intimate Dances by AGNES DE MILLE and CO, 
Wed. Next at 8. First Mat. Saturday Next at 2.30. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal €harter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 


West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
Paid up Capital ... pee ne son ne ose £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund »475, 
Currency Reserve sae a = a wae £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £ 4,500,000 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world, 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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FOR SUFFERERS FROM 


PROSTATIC TROUBLES 


Compl c in our preparation enables us to say to you—FIND 
RELIEF, or we will REFUND 75 per cent. of YOUR MONEY without question. 

Symptoms of an enlarged prostate are cloudiness, frequent night disturb- 
ance and pain. Neglect may result in that complete retention which 
necessitates an operation. 

DELBIASE is being prescribed in hospitals with consistent success. Knowing 
the value of DELBIASE, we ask you to try it for one month. If, by that time, 
there is not less bladder tension, less pain and less need for frequent rising at 
night, return the empty boxes to us and 75 per cent. of YOUR MONEY WILL 
BE REFUNDED. The remaining 25 per cent. is only charged to cover import 
duties and packing charges. 

A MONTH'S SUPPLY (two 5/6 boxes) will be sent for 10/- with copies of 
official reports by Doctors Delbet and Stora. 


PHARGENE Ltd., 10 Cork Street, London, W. 1 


DELBIASE 


BRAND TABLETS 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 1076.) 

The plan is drastic, involving a reduction in the isgyeg 
capital by roughly £223,000 to £222,565. Preference holders 
lose their arrears of dividend and will hold 14s. nominal of 
Ordinary capital instead of their present £1 nominal of 
Preference. Ordinary holders are asked to accept a cut 
from 8s. nominal to Is., the outcome being that 91 per cent, 
of the reduced equity will belong to the Preference and 9 per 
cent. to the existing Ordinary holders. If the scheme is 
accepted, as it should be, as a practical and equitable solution 
of a difficult problem, earnings on the reduced capital—I am 
taking the 1937 profits as my guide—would be roughly 16 per 
cent. That seems to me to justify a valuation of par for the 
new Ordinary shares. But the existing Preferences, standing 
at 9s. 6d., value the new Ordinaries at little over 13s. in the {, 
since they are to be exchanged for 14s. nominal of new Ordin- 
ary capital. These Preferences look to m2 an attractive 
speculation on the company’s recovery prospects. 


CusrTos, 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


HIGHER UNEMPLOYMENT 
ONCE again the British unemployment figures give no indication 
of an immediate reversal of the industrial recession. The 
rise of about 30,000 to roughly 1,779,000 in the total live register 
of the unemployment exchanges is by no means so severe as 
were the increases which occurred last winter. But it is dis- 
quieting because it runs counter to the normal seasonal tendency, 
and because it shows a recrudescence of the industrial decline 
after some sort of stability had apparently been reached. 
Detailed examination of the figures shows that a substantial part 
of the unseasonable increase in unemployment reflects the 
position of agriculture. The deterioration there is due to 
drought, frosts, and foot-and-mouth disease; its connexion, 
if any, with the industrial outlook is remote. But there is no 
escape from the fact that unemployment in the coal and steel 
industries has increased fairly sharply, that the cotton textile 
industry has sunk even deeper into depression and that the tin- 
plate and motor industries are in a worse position than they 
have experienced for some years. 
* 7 x * 
Tin Poot ACCEPTED 

It was announced last week that the tin producers of Malaya 
had voted in favour of the “‘ Buffer Pool ” by approximately 
2 to 1, although the majority of European producers in favour 
was very narrow. On the strength of those figures the British 
authorities gave their consent in principle to the pool subject 
to the production of a satisfactory detailed scheme at a later 
date. The very next day the International Tin Committee 
cut the quota for the third quarter of the year from §5 per cent. 
to 45 per cent., but increased the standard tonnages of Malaya 
and the Dutch East Indies each by 7} per cent. 

The decision naturally raised strong protests in Malaya. 
The very numerous small-scale Chinese producers had voted 
strongly in favour of the ‘‘ Buffer Pool”? in the light of an earlier 
communiqué from the International Committee, which suggested 
that the quota could be maintained at §5 per cent. by allocating 
15 per cent. of that amount to the buffer stock. They had 
supported the pool, not because they were in favour of accumu- 
lating a stock of 15,000 tons of tin to control the market but 
because they would have supported almost any device for 
avoiding a further cut in production. These hopes have 
already been disappointed, for the 74 per cent. extra standard 
tonnage now granted is less than the concession already made 
to Malaya earlier this year, which she now relinquishes. More- 
over, the 45 per cent. quota contains an unspecified amount 
for the buffer stock. One may feel that the protest is reasonable 
and one may doubt the wisdom of forming the “ Buffer Pool.” 
It is clear, however, that the tin control has taken a decision 
drastic enough to force the price of tin gradually upwards unless 
demand declines much further. 

* * *x * 
BANISTER WALTON’S PROGRESS 

Banister Walton and Company, the constructional engineers, 
last year showed a profit of £65,476—a reduction of about 
£3,000. After paying a dividend of 25 per cent. for the year, 
and carrying £25,000 to reserve, the balance carried forward 
was also reduced by about £3,000. Mr. Arnold Stratham, the 
chairman, had no difficulty in explaining to the shareholders 
last week that the reduction in profit was entirely due to the 
shortage of raw materials from which the company had suffered. 
Moreover, had the profits of the new subsidiary company, 

(Continued on page 1079.) 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 1078.) 
F. Bradford and Company, been brought into account, the total 
profit of the group would have been about £80,000 and the 
ce carried forward, instead of showing a reduction, 
would have shown a substantial increase. 
* * * x 
Mr. MILLER ON RUBBER PROSPECTS 
Mr. H. Eric Miller, at the annual meeting of Sialang Rubber 
Estates on Wednesday, gave a very hopeful interpretation of the 
outlook for rubber. He believes that a great volume of buying 
power is at present being ‘‘dammed up ” and that when a 
sufficient measure of confidence has been restored to release 
it, the recovery should be rapid. J. D. M:. 


“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 298 


By ZENO 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of the first correct 
slunion of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be marked 
“Crossword Puzzle,” and should be received not later than the first post on Tuesday. 
No envelopes will be opened before noon on - Solutions should be on the 

appearing below. The name of the winner will be published in our next issue. 
dn containing solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they 
are surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.) 


































































































i 2 3 4 5 6 1 8 
9 zo OF Ed 12 {13 
14 | 15 16 17 
18 
19 20 21 22 
23 24 25 | 
| 
6 27 28 | ‘a | 
50 31 132 33] | 
54 35 ‘i GE mew 2 
oe es a 
ACROSS 2. with 29 and 22. Torn skin 


1. Driving round this can be on finger. ; 
hair-raising—but it’s meant 3. Wardle considered this “a 
to have the opposite effect rare old plant.” (Two 
surely! (Two words.) words.) - 

9. If this one who overhears 4. Argument concerning a des- 
takes himself literally he’s cendant. 
likely to get very wet ! 5. rev. Tender place on the 

14. An adding to you will make foot of father? _ 

a liqueur. 6. rev. Would facilitate free 


admission of foreign nations 


existing from 
to country for trade ? 


16. A power 


eternity. 
17. rev. “* God send thee good 7. rev. Eyed amorously. 
. . « enough, 8. They hold a great deal of 
Whether it be new or thought. 
old.” 10. rev. Inspiration that lets you 


down in the middle. 
rev. Iced reds (anag.). 


18. A hunter does this by way 
of sport, a butcher by way of II. 


business. 12. rev. This kind of act is 
19 with 24. Character out of striking. 

Old Curiosity Shop. 13. These boarding-houses re- 
20. “‘ Merriment, that were wont quire periodical payments. 

to set the table ona... 15. What can prevent friction. 
21. This bird can’t fly away. 22. See 2. 
4 =. ++ + homo. 27. A certain length of twine. 
25. This labourer is never a 29: "ev. See 2. 

hothead. 2. See 23. 
26. rev. Caprice. 33. My first and second are 


unchecked in I across. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 297 


28. Fruitful goddess to invoke. 

30. rev. The sister of Bluebeard’s 
seventh wife. 

31. This kind of storm is one 
that constantly increases. 

34. Lady who hunts though she IiNIDI 
hasn’t lost anything. 

35. Dislikes intensely. 

DOWN 

- “Ye lords of ladies intel- 

lectual ! 
Inform us truly, have they 

not... youall?” 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 297 is C. B. Carr, 4 Wood- 
bridge House, Woodbridge Road, Guildford. 
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PROTEST AGAINST 
CANTON BOMBARDMENT! 


MONDAY, JUNE 13th 


PROTEST AND BOYCOTT PARADE, 
starting Connaught Place (Marble Arch) at 
6 p.m., to House of Commons. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 14th 








PROTEST AND BOYCOTT PARADE, 
starting Riding House Street (Queen's Hall) 
at 6 p.m., to Strand. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 15th 





GREAT PROTEST MEETING at QUEEN’S 
HALL at 8 p.m. To be followed by march to 
Japanese Embassy at 10.30 p.m. 
THURSDAY, JUNE 16th 
LOBBYING in the House of Commons, 
5 p.m. onwards. 
SUNDAY, JUNE 19th 


MASS DEMONSTRATION, Trafalgar 
Square, 3 p.m. 








For all particulars apply China Campaign Committee, 
14 Parliament Mansions, Orchard Street, S.W.1. 
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YOU 


can help to secure 
safety at sea- 


For 114 years British Life-boatmen 
have been saving human life at sea. 


This magnificent work costs one 
million 5/- each year to maintain its 
traditional standard of service to 


humanity on the seas. Help to secure 
this safety at sea by sending a gift 
today. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 
The EARL OF HARROWSBY, Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Hon. Treasurer. Secretary. 























BRITAIN’S FASTEST SERVICE TO 


SOUTH AMERICA 


BRAZIL, URUGUAY & ARGENTINA 
Regular Sailings from Southampton and London 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR ST., S.W.I. ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL ST., 8.0.3 
SOUTHAMPTON. - LIVERPOOL - BIRMINGHAM - MANCHESTER - CARDIFF + GLASGOW 
FERS 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. : 


as a line. 


5% foriz; 74% for26; and 10% for §2. 


Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, 


——a 


W.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week 





PERSONAL 





FI IS IMPOSSIBLE to have too many CLOTHES, 
| BOOTS or SOCKS of any size, particularly men’s, 
for the poor among whom we work in Stepney, Mile 
End and Bethnal Green. Kindly mail or rail to the 

ev. Percy INESON, East End Mission, Central Hall, 
2 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 1. 








LADY had {roo recently for a 15-0z. Georgian 

Teapot, another £4 oz. for Georgian Salt Cellars, 
E. Hurcomb motors the Kingdom paying for me 
Liberal Prices, Jewels, Silver, Plate, China, Pictures, 
Contents of Houses. Details read A LADY, Personal 
column, Telegraph and Morning Post any Saturday.— 
R, J, Davies, 123 New Bond Street, W. 1. May. 2437. 


ww 





SUFFERER from RHEUMATISM or CONSTI- 
\ PATION should adopt the ‘ Nature’s Way” 
method of feeding. Twenty-seven years’ world-wide 
proof: no drugs. All illustrated pamphlet with dietary 
tree from the founder, MR. REDDIE MALLETT, Redlands, 
Exeter 


Services, 


YULTURED, travelled Woman offers 
( No 


Secretary or Housekeeper, return for home. 
salarv.—Mrs. CARTWRIGHT, Glenelg, Harpenden. 





NASTBOURNE Nursing Home has vacancies for 
4 Convalescent and Chronic cases. Comfort and tree- 
dom, efticient day and night staff.—A.708, The Spectator, 








AVI YOU COCKROACHES ? Then buy 
t * BLATTIS ” UNION COCKROACH PASTE 
universally and successfully used in all parts o1 the 
Globe, extermination guaranteed ; from Chemists, Boots 
Branches, or Sole Makers: Howarth’s, 473 Crookes- 
moor, Shetheld. Tins, 1/6, 2/6, 4/6, post free. 





EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES. 
L —Make spare hours profitable. Booklet tree.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85E), Palace Gate, W. 8. 


rFXOM LONG Tobacco, cool and nice, ' 
Is a rich man’s smoke at a poor man’s price. 


WHERE HELP IS WANTED 





LD LADY, 93, Warwickshire hunting family, now 
( ) living with invalid daughter, only income Ios. per 
week O.A.P. and 6s. daughter’s Disablement Benefit. 
PLEASE HELP us to care for them.—Appeal S, 
DIsTRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S AID ASSOCIATION, 74 Brook 
Green, W.6 








CINEMAS 





CADEMY CINEMA, 
Oxtord St. Ger. 2981, 
France’s most daring comedy. 
Pre-Abdication Satire at last 
* LE ROI S’AMUSE ” (A) 

ctor Francen, Gaby Morlay, Raimu, 





ERKELEY, Berkeley Street. May 8505, now uncer 
B ACADEMY management. Last great Austrian nlm 
> A PAULA WESSELY ulm. 

&/6. 


SPIEGEL.’ 
6) S/-: 


“DER 
Prices. 2/95 3 








APPOINTMENTS, &c.. VACANT 
AND WANTED 





OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
R (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 


ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY. 





he Governors invite applications for the post of 

STANT LECTURER in the Department of | 
for October, 1938. The post is resident and | 
2only. Full par lars may be obtained | 
PAL, Royal Holloway College, Englefield 
urrey, by whom copies of letter of 

and testimonials must be received on or 
ne 13th, 1938. 
































LECTURES 





MIDDLETON MURRY will lecture at 
Little Russell Street, W-C.1, on Thursday, 


M* » 


June 16th, at 8.30 p.m. on THE NECESSITY OF THE 





CHURCH 


; the Dean of St. Paul’s in the chair, 









Why long for vigour—confidence 
—tagerness—to get the best out 
of life? Brightness of eye and 
buoyancy of step can be yours if 
only you get your Nerves, your 
Digestion and your other bodily 
functions working in harmony. 


That proven remedy 


GUYS TONIC 


is specially formulated to correct Nervous and 
Digestive disorders—to preserve the balance of 
body and brain. It is the safe, sure and speedy 
method of regaining sparkling health and abound- 
ing energy. Send 3d. in stamps to cover postage 
and a generous FREE sample will be sent by 
return Regular supplies obtainable from 
chemists I/3d. and 3/-— or in case of difficulty 
post free from Guy's Tonic Ltd. (Dept. 118), 
272 South Lambeth Road, London, S.W.8. 

















PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 





si BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, 37 Lansdown Road, Bedford. Principal, 
Miss STANSFELD ; Vice-Principal, Miss Petit. Students 
are trained in this College to become teachers of gym- 
nastics. The course of training extends over 3 years 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics, 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum,—For prospectus 
apply SECRETARY. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





Qcxoo.s FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS, 
ie and reliable information forwarded free 
t charge. 
The age ot the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
- & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 


Street, London, E.C, 4. Tel. : Mansion House 5053. 
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THE 


SPECTATOR 


HOLIDAY SERVICE 


To readers on holiday, who normally 
receive THE SPECTATOR through 
a newsagent, we shall be glad to 
forward a copy of the paper each 
week to any part of the world, post 
free, at 6d. per copy, or to arrange 
for delivery through the nearest local 
newsagent, 


Please send instructions, with remittance to 
cover cost for the period, to: 
The Sales Manager, 
THE SPECTATOR LTD., 
99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.A. 
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COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


nee 
COLLEGR 


Practical Training for well educated girls for Soc; 
Professional and Business Posts. Residential Clubs 
attached to the College. 
Seven Months’ Course, 55 Gns. 
Prospectus from Dept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W.4, 





UEEN’S SECRETARIAL 





LL; 
ONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIRS, 
4 (Under Distinguished Patronage.) 


Complete and practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES ty 
Professional men, Politicians or Business men, 

INDIVIDUAL ‘TUITION. 

A suitable position found for every qualified Student, 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand, 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject, 

Apply 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1 (Tel. Sloane 6rs1), 





—* 


M ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE 
SALUSBURY ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 6, 
Recognised by the Board of Education and the 

University of London. Preparation for Teachers 

Diploma of the University of London. Teachers 

Certificate of the University of Cambridge, for the 

Diplomas and Teacher’s Certificate of the Nationa 

Froebel Union for Junior, Infant and Nursery School 

teachers. The College also offers the year’s training 

required by Art students desirous of teaching in Second. 
ary Schools and is one of the Institutions approved for 
the year’s training for the Secondary Teachers’ An 

Certificate of University of Oxford. 

For further particulars as to Halls of Residence, &,, 

apply Principal, Miss KATHARINE L, JOHNSTON, M.A, 





MVHE TRIANGLE Secretarial Training College, South 
, Molton St., W. 1. Founded 1910. May. §306-8 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public school 

on individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing 

fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming, 

Girls are prepared for usual examinations and for the 

University entrance or may specialise in Languages, Ar, 
Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-£180 p.a. 


HE LAURELS SCHOOL (Late of RUGBY), 
: WROXALL ABBEY, WARWICK.—Recognised 
by Board of Education. This well-known School for 
Girls now occupies large modern premises in most 
beautiful surroundings. Preparation for all examina- 
tions to University Entrance and Scholarship standard. 
All games, riding and swimming. Individual attention 
assured. Entire charge if desired. Illustrated prox 
pectus.—Apply PRINCIPALS. 








SUMMER 





SCHOOL 





XFORD Tree Summer School, July 16th-2tst. 
World authorities on fifteen subjects, including 
Forest Employment, Land Reclamation, Trees in 
Cities, Dendrochronology, &c. Inclusive fee, board 
and tuition at Lady Margaret Hall, £3 10s.—Write, 
MEN OF TREES, 2 Jay Mews, S.W. 7. 








EDUCATIONAL 





DAVIES’S 
Civil Service: Administrative Group 
SPECIAL SHORT COURSES JUNE 20TH-JULY st. 
Apply for particulars to Park 4414/5. 
Sussex House, 1 Holland Park, W.11. 








PUBLICATIONS 





q VERY month over 28,000 people read The East End 

Star. Full of fascinating articles and pictures ol 

East End life. Send your name and address, and we 

will send you a copy of this month’s issue.—The Rev. 

Percy INESON, Superintendent, East End Mission, 

Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, 
Stepney, E. 1. 








ART GALLERIES 





ONDON LIFE IN CONCRETE, 
Sculpture by LASZLO PERI. 


4 
26 Soho Square. June 1-24, from 10-7, Sat. 10-1 
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AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 


 —— 
ITERARY Ty a ex.,MSS. 
1s. 1,000 words, Carbon copy 3d. 1,000 —Miss N. 
McFarLANe(C), The Study,g6Marine Pde.,Leigh-on-Sea 





| 





SAKE money writing tiny sentiments, &c. Highest 
\ paid literary work. 80 English and American firms 
puying.—E. Servick, Glenside (S3), Plymouth. 


—_——— 





\ SS. all types required for publication. Interview 
} by 

















appointment.—LASSALLE LIMITED, 47 Old 
Compton Street, W.r. GERrard 5397. 
AONG POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical 
5 compositions also considered for publication. 
Send MSS. to Perrer Derek Lt. a S.), 
140A Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.( 
YONGS, Poems wanted for broadcasting. Amateurs’ 
Deorss consid’d.—UNIVERSAL ADS., 7 Princes St., W.1. 
FOR THE TABLE, &c. 
* SPRING CHICKEN, 7s. 6d. pair; large 


EST 
B Ducklings, 8s. 6d. pair, trussed. 
duty free-—NorA DONOGHUE, 
carbery, Cork. 


Post paid parcels 
Manor Farm, Ross- 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 





REY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST 
PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 








COPIES.—T. J. Gaston, 76 Strand, W.C.2.(Tem. 3048) 
MISCELLANEOUS 
ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 


Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns tree 
on request.— MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 

to sell or professional services to offer are invited 

to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 

thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classi- 

fied advertisements cost 2s. fer line 36 letters) per 

insertion and should reach The Spectator Offices, 

99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance by 

[Tuesday of each week, Discounts :—25°, for 6 inser- 
tions; 5°, for 13; 74% for 26; and 10°, for §2. 


EAL SHETLAND knitwear. Ladies’, men’s and 
children’s garments in latest designs, shawls, 
handmade tweeds and rugs, &c. All made in the 
Islands from the well-known real Shetland wool.— 
Apply Mrs. HAMILTON Voe. Shetland. 














HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


es yDON, nr. Oxford.—Caldecot Hotel Club. Lic. 





ELGRAVE CLUB LTD. ‘96 Belgrave Road, S.W.1). 
—Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a night, or 35s. 
weekly; with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly. —Vict. 3347. 





- 
ge I'WICHSPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL.—175 Rooms all with h. & c. 
Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A,. 
Illustrated Guide from R. LusH, Manager. 





water. 
R.A.C. 





ee ae ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
‘4Crescent. Tgms.: ““Melcrest’’ Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. 











EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country. 
Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSS 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 

_P.R. H. A. Lrp., St. GrorGe’s House, 193 REGENT 

STREET, W.1 

W. ARWICK CLUB LTD. 21 St. George’s Sq., S.W.1. 
—Room and breakfast, §s., one night only ss. 6d. 

or 30s. weekly; with dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 


2 gns. weekly:-——-Vict. 7289. 





and 10% for §2. 





| Information -Bureau, Harrogate. 
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fin Ocean 
Voyage 

A Tour in 

| CANAD 


& UNITED 
STATES 


It’s grand fun, crossing the Atlantic by the Short 
Sea route with a thousand miles of coastal 
scenery in the smooth St. Lawrence And 


Canada is a grand country for Holidays too! 
Why not join one of our Escorted Tours this 
Summer and have the time of your life? Three- 
week tours to Eastern Canada, four-week tours 


to the Rockies, seven-week tours across Canada. 
Fares moderate—comfort assured. Get our 
programme. 

For Further Particulars—Your Local Agent or 


WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2 
(WHltehall 5100) and 103 Pcadental Street, E.C.3. 


Ask about Excu 


ursion Fares from €27 return. 











TO LET 





q)XCEPTIONALLY good divan rooms, newly decor- 
“4 ated, furnished. H.&c. Dining room, garden. 
Close Tube, Buses. Breakfast and Dinner from 2 gns. 
—80 Maida Vale, W.9. ’Phone: Maida Vale 1930. 





ADY MARTIN-HARVEY’S furnished Cottage by 

4 Bonchurch shore (I.W.) for July, August, Septem- 

ber—possibly longer. Own cock-housekeeper left.— 
Apply 8 Fife Road, S.W.1 





O LET, Suffolk Farmhouse, furnished ; beautifully 

situated 5 miles Long Meiford. 3 reception, 6 bed, 

2 bath; elec. light. July-January, £s a week. Couple 
available. Pleasant garden. WHITFHALL 8608. 





YERVICE flats from £104-175 p.a. One or two 
, rooms, and well appointed dressing room, bath- 
room, kitchenette, overlooking gardens. Further 
details from SECRETARY, Lawn Road Flats, N.W.3 
Primrose 6054. 











1U SSEX. —Farmhouse on private estate, uetenabieil 
> Very quiet. 4 bed, bath, 3 sitting-rooms, garage, 
well water, no gas or electricity, small garden, lovely 


views.—25 Jubilee Place, Chelsea. 
HOLIDAYS 
INL AND FOR) HOL IDAYS. 11 a fo ron ly, £10 
FF Write tor free illustrated Handbook.— ’ Fin 
nish tavd| Bureau, 7 Victoria Street, London, S.W fs, 
'ANNING a " Holida 1y 2—-Make it more than a 


L 
P change of scene-—make it a plan for better health. 
Restore your energy amid glorious surroundings at 
HARROGATE. ‘The cheap Monthly Returns by Rail 
are very helpful too.—Guide free trom C. H. WILSHERE, 


Series discounts : 








Rates for Preseid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equiv alent to a line charged 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gow 
.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week 


4° for 6 insertions ; 
yer Street, London, 





NURSING AND MEDICAL 





APPY DAYS 
Home. 


in the Country, in charming Rest 
Beautiful surroundings. Distant view 
sea. Excellent food. and c. most rooms. No 
hursing, but medical instructions observed. Prices 
from £2 5s.—Apply Trustees, The Firs, Crowhurst, 
Sussex. 








WHERE TO STAY 


hee ENHAM SPA, in the heart of the incom- 
J parable Cotswolds, and centre for tours to the Wye 
Shakespeareland, etc. Endless 
art for all. Illus. guide free from 
t4, Town Hail, Cheltenham. 





and Severn Valleys, 
entertainment. 
Dept. 





M. THE KING INSPECTS the Home Fleet at 
j Weymouth, June 21st and 22nd. Stay at the 
| Royal Hotel, with sunny terraces and balconies facing 
sea. rivate suites and baths. French chet. Terms 
from 16s. 6d. a day. 





t{EAFORD.—Within sight of Sea and Downs. Every 
» comfort. Brochure on request.—Sunshine House. 
*Phone 2333. 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 





BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOLU TH.— Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
Te Dorking, Surrey). —-BURFORD BRIDGE 
| BRIGHTON.—Rottingdean)—-TUDOR CLOSE, 
| BRODICK.—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG \N. Wales).—-BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
CRAWFORD.—CRAWFORD HOTEL. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—-STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIR2 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 

EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FELIXSTOWE.—MELROSE. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, Primrose Vatccy. 
GRAYSHOTT.— Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
GULLANE.—MARINE HOTEL. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO 

—HARLOW MANOR HOTEL. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 

LINKS. 


KESWICK.—KESWICK. 

KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths.)-LOCH RANNOC.L. 

LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUS<é. 
—REGENT. 

LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 

LOCH AWE (Argyllshire) —LOCH AWE, 


LONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL. 
Great Russell Street, W.C.r. 
—UNITED SERVICES, 
98-10z Cromwell Road, S.W.7. 


MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR 


NAIRN (Nairnshire). —GOLF VIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE, 


| PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY [.0O.M.)—PeErwickx 
RHOSNEIGR .—BAY. 





HOUSS. 


Bay & LiInxs. 


Anglesey 


| sr. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND 
| ST. IVES—(Cornwall)—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HALL COUN- 
TRY HOTEL. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Westua. 





~ | SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 


| SOL rHPORT — SKETH PK., HYDRO Horat 


PRINCE OF WALES HOTE! 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). —-BEN WYVI 
FrAMWORTH (| Staffs)—CASTLI 
rEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteigntor).—HUNTLY. 


rFORQUAY.—PALACE. 


| ~ROSLIN HALL. 
-FALCON HOTEL. 


| CPPINGHAM. 
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CAMBRIDGE 





World Affairs 


Two important books for our times by 


R. W. SETON-WATSON 
BRITAIN AND THE DICTATORS 


A Survey of Post-War British Policy. 12s. 6d. ner 


“A trenchant and brilliant analysis of present-day tendencies in Europe, with telling and appropriate 
quotations from the utterances of the dictators. It is marked by a complete mastery of the relevant opinions 


of the press.” * PROFESSOR HAROLD TEMPERLEY 
J. L. HAMMOND: “A wise, learned, HAROLD NICOLSON: “‘ Few books SIR ALFRED ZIMMERN: “A most 
and effective book...diSpassion- — that I have read will so wisely timely, outspoken and scholarly 
ate and judicial.” help the intelligent reader to volume on the question of the 


‘think deeply’ about the pro- hour.” 
blems of our foreign policy.” 


BRITAIN IN EUROPE, 1789-1914 


A Survey of Foreign Policy. 30s. net 
**Mr Seton-Watson has written a book for our times. But never once has he strayed from the sober 
path of history. The range and lucidity, documentation, learning and acumen of his study are remarkable. 
He has produced a volume which rivals the Cambridge History of Foreign Policy in solid worth and the 
narrative of Mr J. A. Spender in incisive brilliance.” The Economist 
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Have you discovered 1 /- monthly. Per annum, post free * 12/6 


° 
D I S C OV E RY: An illustrated magazine of Knowledge, 


and the first popular journal to come from the University Press. 


JUNE number, now ready, contains: 

The Flight of Birds by F. FRASER DARLING; Rowing Through the Grand Canyon by LINTON EcCcLEs; 
The History of Research on Digestion and Pernicious Anaemia by JOHN A. RYLE; Rediscovering the 
Silk Road by SveN Hepin; Radio Exploration of the Upper Atmosphere by J. A. RATCLIFFE; How 
Hot are the Stars? by R. v. d. R. WooLLey; The Riddle of Sirius by L. INrFeELD; The Speed of Fish by 
FRANK W. LANE. 

* Write to The Manager, Discovery, Bentley House, 200 Euston Road, N.W. 1 








VIII III III 


THE FAITHFUL MOHAWKS 


By J. W. LYDEKKER 
With a Foreword by LORD TWEEDSMUIR. 15 Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net 


The Mohawk Indians, members of the Iroquois confederacy, played an important part in the Anglo-French 
struggle for North America in the 17th and 18th centuries. This book describes the history of English 
relations with them (1664-1807), making use for the first time of original documents in the S.P.G. Archives. 
The Mohawks were loyal allies. What is left of their nation is now settled on Canadian soil. 


The HOBSON of ‘‘Hobson’s Choice” ¢ 


HOBSON’S CONDUIT 


The New River at Cambridge commonly called Hobson’s River 
By W. D. BUSHELL. 9 plates, 3 maps. 6s. net 


It is a peculiarity of Cambridge that in two of its main streets runnels of fresh water flow in open channels. 
These are part of a water supply begun in 1610 and called after Thomas Hobson the famous Cambridge 
carrier. This book describes its installation, history, and present distribution. 
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